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THE VERY WISE, THE NEVER WRONG, 
AND THE INFALLIBLE. 


Tue Very Wise, the Never Wrong, and the Infallible 
form a single class of persons, being all marked by one 
character, only in different degrees. Perfect Infallibles 
are exceedingly rare: the Never Wrong are more com- 
mon, but still by no means numerous: Very Wise people 
are comparatively often met with, This estimate, how- 
ever, cannot be presented with much confidence, for the 
| characters are sometimes seen shading into each other 
| in a remarkable manner, as circumstances and gusts 
of mental afflation may determine. Thus a very wise 
person, after several instances of extraordinary correct- 
ness of judgment, becomes for a time one of the Never 
Wrong; and thus a never wrong person, having an 
opportunity some day of reflecting on the singular 
exemption from error which appears in his conduct, 
begins to feel that he cannot be wrong—that he is, in 
short, Infallible. The regularly Infallible are least liable 
to variation and shading; yet even they are occasion- 
ally known, under a remarkable access of modesty, to 
feel as if there were, after all, some slight trace of 
human infirmity about them; so that they may be said, 
on such occasions, to fall back upon the Never Wrong, 
or the simply Very Wise. These, again, have also their 
syncopes, throwing them respectively back a very little 
in the gradation; seldom more than a very little. Upon 
the whole, the three grades or orders appear pretty 
distinct in society, the variations being too slight and 
infrequent to affect the case to any important extent. 
The Very Wise people are not a people who make 
much pretension. That were in itself unwise, and 
therefore inconsistent with the character. It is unne- 
cessary, for, without it, they stand in such a tremendous 
repute for sagacity, that their character can never be 
for a moment doubtful. They speak little on any point ; 
but what they do say is always on such sure grounds, 
that it tells better than the largest and most eloquent 
discourse. They never talk about their own affairs, 
but leave you to imagine that these are managed with 
an accuracy and success not to be paralleled. In mak- 
ing prophetic remarks, they are apt to come behind 
rather than before the event; a fashion of prediction 
which answers quite as well with the multitude, at the 
same time that it is obviously the safest. They are 
also great on matters which have turned out ill, always 
showing in the most convincing. manner how they 
might have been managed to a better purpose. Some- 
times, without uttering a word, but merely by a look 
or a quiet smile, they produce such an impression, that 
the half-hour’s argument of an opponent goes for no- 
thing, and the gravest accusations against them are 
dismissed without farther defence. The fact is, they 
carry everything by character—but then how is cha- 


racter in the first place established? By having no 
violent tendencies of any kind, by always keeping 
a low flight in worldly affairs, by never committing 
themselves to anything. Such being the general con- 
duct of the Very Wise, it may be argued of them that 
they are a class in some measure exceptive to human 
nature. They have not the regimental amount of the 
passions. Fancy, whim, and crotchet have been omitted 
in their composition. So they never, in the ordinary 
course of life, do any foolish thing, or any great thing, 
or make themselves very amusing. Neither, of course, 
are they in general very popular. They rest in a cold 
abstraction from the common circle, far too well sa- 
tisfied with their own approbation (which they call the | 
approbation of their own consciences) to heed much | 
for the praise of their fellow-creatures. 

It is curious, nevertheless, that all the most absurd 
things in this world are done by the Very Wise people. 
Ask who it is that lost the greatest sum by the | 
failure of that ill-conducted joint-stock company, and 
you find it is one of the Very Wise; Who shipped most 
largely in ’42 for Australia, when everything there was | 
about to go to smash ?—why, who but the wisest amongst | 
us! Who was it that married his cook last year, to the | 
discomfort of all his relations, and the infinite amuse- | 
ment of society for the statutory period of nine days ?— 
and the answer is, again, one of the Very Wise. Whose | 
house was that which was burnt down a few nights ago 
with the insurance just two days expired? Three to 
one a Very Wise person. Lately, if you had inquired of 
some super-earthly intelligence which of the sovereigns 
of Europe was to be, on some approaching forenoon, 
dethroned, and whirled away ignominiously from his 
palace in a cab, it would have been answered—the one 
who passed as above all a wise one. Who was the 
minister that was to be expelled from his seat in like 
manner ?—a very, very wise one. This is a vexing | 
consideration for the Very Wise. people, but a source of 
vast consolation to the ordinary children of mortality, | 
who like nothing better than to see that qualities which | 
they vainly wish to possess fail to procure certain 
blessings to those who do possess them. It keeps up 
the wonderful system of compensation in society, and 
impresses on all whom it may concern the salutary 
truth, that we upon the earth here are none of us gods, 
but only men. 

The Never Wrong are very wise persons, with a strong 
sense of that superiority of perception and judgment on 
which their reputation is based. The lady who said, 
* Well, I don’t know how it is, but I am never wrong 
in anything,’ was not properly a Never Wrong person. 
Had she been, she would not have wondered at it, but 
seen that it was all in the fair course of things that 
she made no mistakes. True members of the Never- 
Wrong fraternity feel that such is their character from 
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the beginning: it grows with their growth, and strength- 
ens with their strength—so is no more a surprise than it 
is for the son of a monarch to find himself a prince. 
Infallibility may be considered as an exaltation of the 
character, which is the lot of a very few rarely-consti- 
tuted persons. In the simplest matters of fact they 
are almanacs and Johnson’s Dictionaries; in criticism, 
quarterly journals; in politics, oracles; in doctrine, 
popes. They do not converse—they pronounce. Con- 
tradiction, in the rare cases where it is ventured upon, 
is variously received, according to special peculiarities, 
| but the handsome and magnificent way is the compas- 
sionate. ‘Poor fellow! he thinks so and so, He means 
| well, I daresay, but he knows nothing of the matter. I 
| pity his youth.’ Never Wrongs, and Infallibles of less 
| 


perfect style, bluster; which is unfortunate for them, 
as it depreciates their reputation. ‘The right man takes 
all variance of opinion coolly, as something to be ex- 
‘Give 
| them time, and a little more knowledge and experience, 
| and they will see it as J see it, and as all thinking men 


pected in the imperfect state of human nature. 


see it.’ ‘Oh, my dear friend, it is needless to talk—it 
was all settled long ago: you are only a little behind, 
that’s all.’ Presenting new facts tending to different 
conclusions is of no use, as it is indeed to present new 
facts at all, for the true Never Wrong or Infallible can 
| take no such things in: the truth is, it was all settled 
long ago—in his conceit. It is strange that, never- 
theless, these are the people who make the greatest 
mistakes, and commit themselves to the greatest mis- 
judgments. Who is it that, through the whole of exist- 
ence, has been remarkable for the false plan of life, or the 
false code of opinion, or the false theory of science, of 
business, of criticism, on which he has proceeded ?—ten 
to one an Infallible. It is vexing, but true. One could 
almost suppose that there was some supernal spite or 
waggishness in the case, delighting in the ultimate 
overthrow of such intellectual superbness, and Jacobi- 
nically desiring to see all men brought to a level. 

Generally, towards the conclusion of little papers of 
this kind, I indulge in a few remarks of the nature of a 
homily. It is of course precluded in this case; for of 
what use would it be to tell the Very Wise not to be so 
very wise, or to warn the Never Wrong and Infallible 
against the errors to which they are liable? They 
would of course feel that they knew far better than I 
what they ought to be, and what they ought to do, and 
how to conduct all the various operations of their own 
minds. Far be it from me to attempt anything so 
hopeless as the enlightenment of the ultra-sage, or the 
correction of a habit of infallibility. I may, however, 
take occasion to point out the danger to which ordinary 
people are liable, if they by any chance are led to think 
themselves approximating to the very wise state, or be- 
coming violently sound and correct in their judgments. 
The least approach to the condition of having no mis- 
givings about anything, is a real subject for alarm to 
one who desires his own good in connection with that 
of his fellow-creatures. When one feels it coming 
on, he should instantly back sails, examine the chart, 
and heave the lead. He may depend on it there is 
something wrong, and nothing but the keenest self- 
examination and the most determined modesty can save 
him. In a word, my friends, try to be tolerably wise, 
but not Very Wise—endeavour to be respectably cor- 
rect, but tremble at the idea of being Never Wrong or 
Infallible. 


GOOD COUNSEL BETTER THAN GOOD PAY. 
A LEGEND OF BRITTANY. 
Near the village of Elven, on the road leading from 
Varennes to Ploérmel, in the department of the Morbi- 
han, there lived, about forty years. ago, an honest 
peasant named Trédion, whose amiable and industrious 
wife Jeanne Marie had made him the happy father of 
a fine boy and a pretty little girl, Employment hav- 
ing become scarce in that part of the country, and 


a 


Trédion having heard it said that high wages were 
given in the neighbourhood of Fougéres, he took leave 
of his wife, embraced his children, and set off for that 
place, where he was very soon hired by a rich farmer 
of the name of Laignelet. The latter was an honest 
man, who cultivated his land with care; and besides a 
large flock of sheep, was also the owner of a great 
number of cows and pigs. His wife was an active, 
thrifty housekeeper, and God had blessed them with a 
numerous family. 

Trédion had the good fortune to please the farmer, 
his wife, the children, and indeed every one; so that at 
the termination of a few weeks Laignelet said to him, 
* Trédion, I like the way you do my business. You are 
a good labourer, and I should wish to keep you with me 
for some time. Will you hire to me for two years? I 
promise you sixty crowns at the expiration of that 
term, and a present of a new coat in addition to the 
bargain—your board and lodging free—and every Sun- 
day you shall have your pint of good cider: in short, 
you shall be treated like one of the family.’ 

Trédion assented to this proposal, and during the 
two years he neglected nothing which could forward 
his master’s interests. At one moment he was to be 
seen superintending the labourers digging potatoes, 
which are so well cultivated in Brittany; at another 
time working himself, ploughing, harrowing, tending 
the sheep and cows, or driving the pigs to fairs and 
markets. For ten leagues round there was not a farm 
servant to be compared to him. Trédion was not only 
diligent at his work, but it seemed as if good-luck 
attended all his undertakings. Consequently these two 
years appeared very short to all parties. Laignelet 
feeling that to lose Trédion would be to lose his right 
arm, resolved to keep him at any cost; therefore, when 
the day arrived for settling his accounts, Laignelet thus 
addressed him :—‘ My friend, I value your services too 
much to part with you, if you will only remain with 
me. Re-engage for three years more, and I will double 
your wages, and give you another new coat. Thus at 
the end of that time you will find yourself the pos- 
sessor of a large sum, and can return to your wife, have 
cows and pigs of your own, and live comfortably and 
respectably with your family, instead of being obliged 
to work for others.’ 

The offer was tempting. The poor fellow consented, 
consoling himself with the idea that Jeanne Marie would 
not have disapproved had she been there, and that, 
in the meantime, she could get on very well with the 
help of God and of their son, who was ten years old 
when his father left home for Fougéres. 

Things went on even better during these three years 


than during the two first. The harvest was abundant, 
the wool sold well, the farm prospered in every respect, 
and gaiety presided at the evening fireside. Trédion, 


his province, was an amusing fellow, who bore good- 
humouredly the laugh which his ingenious simplicity 
created ; and the children liked him because he told 
them stories in the long winter evenings. 
in France has more legends than Brittany. 
Every one at the farm grew melancholy as the ter- 


No province 


| 
though somewhat superstitious, like all the natives of | 


mination of Trédion’s engagement approached; and to |, 


say the truth he felt himself somewhat heavy at heart, | 


though he knew his duty recalled him to Jeanne Marie 
and his children. Laignelet and his wife, therefore, 
consulted together, and a few days before the engage- 
ment expired—a moment to which all looked forward 
with such sorrow—the farmer made an offer to Trédion 
of eighty crowns if he would remain with him but one 
year longer. 

* Remember, my dear friend,’ added he, ‘ that with 
these six years’ wages you will be enabled to bring back 
to your wife a very large sum ; and that with this money 
not only can you buy cows and pigs, but can also pur- 
chase a small house with an acre of land, where you and 
your family can live in happiness and independence.’ 

Trédion certainly felt some pangs of conscience, but 


| 
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how was it possible to resist the temptation of securing 
such a future to himself and those most dear to him ? 
Perhaps at that very moment his children were begging 
for a few potatoes at the door of some charitable per- 
son; but how they would be compensated for all their 
privations on his returning to them with so much 
money and two new coats! He engaged, therefore, for 
a sixth year in Laignelet’s service. 

This time the months seemed to pass with greater 
swiftness than before, and everything prospered at the 
farm beyond even the hopes of its proprietor, who in 
consequence built a new barn, purchased some additional 
acres of ground, increased his flock, and what was 
better than all, attributed the greater part of his good 
fortune to his faithful servant. Laignelet now deter- 
mined to make one more effort to keep Trédion for 
another year. For this purpose he took him aside, 
repeated all his former arguments, not omitting the 
new coat and the pint of cider on Sunday, and finally 
assured him that to the money already due he would 
add three hundred crowns more at the end of the 
seventh year, which would then enable him to return 
home with a fortune! 

Never was peasant more tempted than Trédion: 
however, this time nature triumphed. The desire of 


| seeing his family was stronger than his love of money, 


and he had the courage to declare that he would prefer 
returning to Elven. Laignelet could not blame him; 


| and this time he did not try to keep him against his 
| wish, so strongly expressed. 


It was easy to see, on the morning of Trédion’s de- 


| parture, that no one had closed an eye the previous 
| night. He remarked that his mistress, the active house- 


keeper, had not been in bed, but had passed the night 
in making and in baking bread. They breakfasted in 
silence, and all were preparing in sadness to wish him 
good-by, when his master took him into his room and 
thus spoke to him:—‘ You have been my servant for 
six years, and no one ever before served me so faithfully. 
During all that time I have not missed one farthing in 
my accounts, and the cider has never once affected your 
head. Whatever I have paid you from time to time in 
advance of your wages, you may now keep; it is not 
too much, when I consider all you have spent on play- 
things for the children. Ah! how the little ones will 
miss their good friend Trédion: I hear them sobbing 
in the next room!’ And whilst he thus spoke, honest 
Laignelet turned aside and wiped away a tear; but he 
instantly resumed : ‘ Trédion, my good friend, you ought 
by this time to know me well! I read in your coun- 
tenance that we understand each other: is it not so? 
I thank you, then, for your faithful services, and for 
your friendship.’ - Here the tears rolled down Tré- 
dion’s cheeks, for he could no longer control his feelings. 
‘Come, come,’ said Laignelet, ‘dry up your tears, and 
let us speak of business. Have you confidence in me?’ 

‘Confidence in you, master!’ exclaimed Trédion. 
‘Oh, most certainly !’ 

* Will you, then, listen to the good advice I am about 
to give you before starting?’ added Laignelet. 

* Most willingly, master; and I promise you to follow 
it strictly.’ 

‘What would you say if I begged of you to accept 
my good counsels in lieu of the money I owe you; and 
if I persuaded you that, on arriving at home, you will 
admit that you had been a gainer by the bargain, will 
you not be satisfied? Now let me know if you really 
have confidence in me: do you accept my advice in 
place of your money ?’ 

This question upset all Trédion’s calculations. He 
had often heard such and such a farmer praised for the 
good advice he gave his servants; he knew it was 
customary to pay large sums to lawyers, whether their 
counsels were good or bad; he had also been told that 
neither the kings nor queens of France could decide on 
anything serious without consulting advisers, whom 
they paid highly. He considered Laignelet on a par 
with any of these counsellors, and had unlimited con- 


fidence in him; yet he did not esteem him so much as 
to prefer his advice to good coin of the realm ; therefore, 
after a few moments’ reflection, he replied— To say the 
truth, master, I am quite taken by surprise.’ Then 
making an effort to laugh, he added in a rather awk- 
ward manner— Ah, I see how it is; you are joking, 
master. But no matter—it is better to laugh than to 
cry: still I should prefer my money, unless’ 

Trédion could not conceal his anxiety to unravel this 
mystery, especially when he saw that Laignelet did not 
join in the laugh, but still tried to persuade him in the 
most serious tone. 

* You are now leaving me,’ said he, ‘after having 
served me for six years, and have every right to the 
money you have so well earned. Do you think I could 
look you straight in the face if I intended to deprive 
you of one single shilling ?’ 

* But, sir,’ replied Trédion, ‘how am J to look my 
wife and children straight in the face when they ask 
me for the money I promised to bring back from 
Fougéres ?’ 

‘I know what is passing in your mind,’ answered 
Laignelet; ‘but I again assure you that if you accept 
my advice, you will soon be as happy with your family 
as I am with mine; nay more, you will arrive at Elven 
richer than you now are. But if, on the cogtrary, you 
unfortunately decide to put the money I owé you (and 
which I am ready to hand to you this moment) into 
your pocket, the charm will be broken, my advice will 
be of no avail, and you will reach home as poor as 
when you left it. Take, therefore, the advice I am 
willing to give you in place of your money, otherwise 
you will repent it as long as you live.’ 

Trédion still hesitated, twisted and turned in all 
directions, and looked up to heaven, as though he 
expected some good genius would fly down to free him 
from his embarrassment; but Laignelet, who was re- 
solved to make him accept the bargain, anticipated all 


objections by saying, ‘I know your thoughts, and it is | 


not kind of you to doubt your old*master’s word ; but I 
so sincerely wish your welfare, that I am determined to 
persuade you to follow my advice, 
that it will be a great misfortune if you decide to 
accept your money, and refuse my advice. But if, on 
the contrary, you place entire confidence in me, and if, 
on arriving at home, you are not delighted with your 
bargain, you have only to come back and serve me for 
another year, and I will add a hundred crowns to the 
sum I already owe you.’ 

Trédion could no longer hold out against this tempt- 
ing promise, and the perfect confidence he felt in his 
master finally decided him; while, half in hope and half 
in fear, he declared his willinguess to accept—advice in 
place of money. 

As soon as Trédion had consented to the bargain, the 
farmer begged of him to sit down, and to pay the 
greatest attention to what he was about to say. ‘ Listen 
to me most attentively, added he; ‘for unless you 
adhere strictly to my advice, I much fear you will pay 
dearly for your negligence ; whilst, on the other hand, 
if you follow it to the letter, you will soon be one of the 
happiest of men.’ 

‘I am all attention, sir,’ replied Trédion. 

* Advice the first, began Laignelet: ‘in returning 
home, never leave the high road; avoid all byways; 
and though the distance may be shorter, never go 
through a wood. Do you understand me?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ answered Trédion. But he could not help 
muttering to himself, ‘If the second piece of advice be 
no better than this, my money is well invested!” 

* Advice the second,’ continued Laignelet : ‘if you stop 
in a strange house, especially at night, look around you 
well; and if you find that the master of the house is 
old, and the mistress young, leave it as fast as possible, 
and on no account sleep there. Will you recollect this 
advice especially ?’ 

‘ Sir, I know it by heart,’ replied Trédion; again mut- 
tering to himself, ‘If I could find any one to accept of 


I once more repeat, | 


| no button? 
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my bargain at the same price, I would give it up to 
him this moment.’ 

But there was no retreat; he felt that he had nothing 
for it but to make the best of his bargain. He now 
thanked his master, and was about to go without asking 
another question, when the good woman of the house 
came into the room with the children, and M. Laignelet, 
taking Trédion by the hand, said, ‘ What do you mean 
by running off in this way, my good fellow? To set 
out without any provisions for your journey! Water 
is everywhere to be found instead of cider, but bread 
is not to be had so easily. My wife stayed up last night 
to bake, and has provided for all your wants. Take 
this large loaf under your arm, and eat it on the road ; 
but put the small one in your pocket as a present from 
us to your good wife Jeanne Marie. When she tastes 
it, she will tell you there is no bread made like it in all 
Brittany. I will put it myselfinto your pocket. What! 
Here, wife !—a needle and thread: sew 
up that pocket, or Trédion will lose his loaf.’ 

When the pocket was strongly stitched, every one 
embraced Trédion, and he bade them all a sorrowful 
farewell. The poor fellow was so affected by the grief 


| of the children that he almost forgot the bargain he 
| had made. 


We shall not relate the various thoughts which 
troubled poor Trédion the first day of his journey: one 
moment accusing himself of idiocy, the next doubting 
his master’s good faith, and then again trying to dis- 
cover some cabalistic meaning in advice which had 
cost him four hundred crowns. The first evening he 
stopped at the cabin of a shepherd, who cheerfully 
shared his supper with him. The following morning 


| he continued his journey, and in a little while fell in 


with two pedlars, who carried their wares on their 
back, and were on their way to the fair of Montfort. 
They travelled on together for some distance, and the 
mirth and gaiety of his companions put all Trédion’s 
melancholy reflections to flight; but when they began 
to praise their goods, and begged him to examine them, 
his hand involuntarily sought his pocket, and his grief 
redoubled on finding it so empty. Still he was rich 
enough to spgnd fifteenpence on the purchase of a pair 
of scissors for his wife! 

They soon afterwards arrived at a turn of the road 
leading from Montauban to Hedes, and one of the ped- 
lars interrupted the conversation by saying, ‘ This must 
be the fingerpost they spoke to us of at the hotel last 
night, and this is the path which will save us two good 
leagues to Montfort.’ 

‘It is the very one,’ replied the second pedlar. 
* Come, let us go this way, as it is the shortest.’ 

Trédion, as precious of his time, and as anxious to 
spare the soles of his shoes as his companions, was just 
about to follow them, when his master’s advice recurred 
to him, and he stopped short that instant, repeating to 


| himself,‘ When you are returning home, always keep on 


| through a wood, though the distance may be shorter, 


the high road; avoid byways; and, above all, never go 
He 
had paid too dearly for this advice not to follow it im- 
plicitly ; so he bade the pedlars good-by, and walked on 
straight before him. 

Nothing remarkable occurred until he arrived at 
Montfort, where, to his surprise, he found the two 
pedlars sitting at the door of a hotel, their clothes torn, 
their faces bruised, and telling every one of the way 
they had been used... They were still so agitated, that 
they could with difficulty answer Trédion’s anxious in- 
quiries; but when they did speak, they told him that 
the pathway they had chosen led them into the middle 
of a wood, where six men, armed with sticks, and their 
faces blackened, lay in wait for them; and not content 
with robbing them of their goods and all their money, 
had cruelly beaten them into the bargain. ‘They fancied 
they recognised amongst these robbers the voice of the 
man who the day before had recommended them to 
take this short cut. ‘Trédion consoled them as best he 
could, whilst he secretly congratulated himself on 


having so opportunely remembered the advice of his 
master; for though little richer than the pedlars now 
were, he at least had escaped being beaten. Unable to 
render them any further assistance, he took leave of 
the pedlars a second time, and pursued his journey. 
He stopped but once, and that at a spring of clear 
water, when he sat down on the grass, ate a portion of 
his large loaf, drank from the well, thanked God for 
having preserved him from the first dangers of his 
journey, and then, feeling much refreshed, walked on 
until evening. 

The sun was setting when he reached the boundaries 
of the department of the Ille et Vilaine. He hoped 
to go on to Plelan, where he had an acquaintance, a 
shepherd, who would have welcomed him to his cottage ; 
but it was even then dark, his limbs were failing him, 
and he saw with no small pleasure a light twinkling 
through the windows of a large farm-house. Here he 
determined to ask lodging for the night: he knocked at 
the door, and entering with the customary salutation of 
Brittany—‘ God bless you !’—was well received by a | 
young woman, who asked him to walk into the kitchen; | 
for the frank hospitality of ancient times still lingers in | 
Brittany. Trédion, therefore, seated himself without | 
much ceremony in the chimney corner beside a good 
blazing fire, lighted his pipe, joined in the conversation 
of two or three travellers, who, like himself, had sought | 
shelter beneath this hospitable roof, and partook of a 
supper of fine potatoes and vegetables served up soon 
after. 

Everything in the house bore evidence of plenty and 
comfort. Large flitches of bacon hung in the chimney ; 
on a large dresser of walnut wood shone a service of 
bright pewter, mixed with a few china plates and some 
drinking glasses, which latter are looked upon by the | 
farmers of Brittany as a sign of wealth and luxury. | 
The lowing of the cows and the grunting of another | 
species of quadruped no less familiar to Trédion’s ear, 
reminded him of the farm where he had worked with 
so much diligence for six successive years. He looked 
round for the host and hostess of the house—he saw 
only the young woman who had received him on en- 
tering: she was very handsome, and very coquettishly 
dressed, but, apparently uneasy in her mind, was con- 
tinually walking to and fro, and every moment stopping 
to look at the clock, as if she wished to make the hands 
move faster. Near him sat two travellers, honest- 
looking fellows, who, from their conversation, he soon 
discovered to be farmers on their way to the fair at 
Montfort, and who had but just arrived a few minutes 
before himself. They knew the owner of the house only 


by name; he was then absent, but was expected home | 


every moment. A gray-headed old man soon entered, 
and bowing good-naturedly to every one, expressed a 
hope that they were all comfortable. His venerable 
and respectable appearance was most striking; and 
when the young woman advanced towards him in a 
most coaxing manner, Trédion at once thought ‘ that | 
must be her father!’ but on a question to the servant- 
girl, she whispered him— He is her husband!’ The 
young wife and the old husband retired together arm- 
in-arm. Laignelet’s second piece of advice respecting 
an old husband and young wife now flashed across Tré- 
dion’s mind. Starting up from his seat, and taking ad- 
vantage of a moment when the attention of the others 
was engaged, he glided softly towards the door, and 
without wishing any one good-night, left the house. 
The night had grown stormy. ‘Trédion roved for 
some time round and round the farm, and at length 
entered a shed filled with sheaves of corn. Despairing 
to reach the high road before morning, and anxious for 
a little rest, he laid himself down in a corner of the 
shed, and closed his eyes; but he could not fall asleep 
as quickly as was his wont, his mind being too much 
disturbed by the occurrences of the three preceding 
days, and more especially by his own escape from the 
misfortunes of the . Laignelet’s second piece 
of advice occupied his thoughts still more, though he 
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could not as yet understand what danger he should 
have incurred by remaining near the good fire in the 
kitchen. Silence soon reigned all around, and every- 
thing betokened how little annoyance the rain caused 
the guests who had found shelter beneath the hospit- 
able farm-house. ‘The lights which shone through the 
windows disappeared one after another, and every one 
seemed to have gone to rest. 

* Who knows,’ said Trédion to himself, ‘ but that my 
foolish terror may have deprived me of a comfortable 
bed, which doubtless would have been offered to me after 
supper?’ 

At that moment he heard a noise—the trampling of 
a horse: he listened, and suddenly it stopped under the 
shed. Peeping out stealthily, Trédion saw a young 
man dismount, fasten the bridle to a post, throw his 
dark cloak across the saddle, and putting his hand in 
his belt, draw forth a pistol, which he the next instant 
proceeded to load. Terrified at this sight, poor Trédion 
buried himself under the sheaves of wheat, not daring 
to look out again. Fortunately the horse was standing 
between him and this mysterious personage. The 
latter, believing himself alone, advanced a few steps in 
front of the shed. ‘Trédion, now breathing more freely, 
ventured once more to raise his head: he had scarcely 
done so, when a gentle knock at one of the windows 


|| was immediately answered by the appearance of the 


| of the house as an accomplice. 


figure of a woman from within, holding a light, thus 
proving that the robber—if he was one—had an inmate 
Trédion trembled but 
the more at this discovery: still, summoning up all his 


| courage, he crawled along close under the house, and 
| lost not one word of the following dialogue :— 


‘It is me, Madeleine,’ said the man. ‘I am come, 
according to promise, to rid you of your husband, and 


| to find you another—one not forced on you by relatives. 


Have you taken care that suspicion of the crime shall 
rest on some one else?’ 

‘Chance has served us better than my prudence,’ 
answered she. ‘Some strangers arrived to-night, and 
have remained to sleep. We can easily accuse them, 
and have them convicted.’ 

‘ May I then go in and follow you?’ 

‘Come, and leave the rest to me.’ 

Here they both ceased speaking ; and the man having 
climbed in by the window, it was instantly shut after 
him. 

As may be imagined, Trédion’s palpitations increased 
not alittle. However, he had not as’much courage as 
honesty, or he would have roused the house by a cry 
of ‘murder.’ His conscience reproached him with 
cowardice, still cowardice prevailed. He fancied the 


|| slightest noise would draw down on himself the ven- 


geance of the assassin, whose figure he magnificd into 
that of a giant. 

*I shall be one victim the more,’ thought he; ‘ but 
at least I will provide myself with undeniable proofs 
against the author of this crime, which I cannot prevent.’ 

Trédion took the scissors he had bought from the 
pedlars as a gift for his wife, and cut out a small piece 
of cloth from beneath the collar of the cloak which had 
been left on the saddle, and then with the point of the 
scissors pierced three holes in the bridle, but so small, 
that it was not likely they would be noticed. Having 
taken these precautions, he was creeping away from the 
shed, when he heard a heavy groan, which went to his 
very heart; but once on the high road, he quickened 
his pace, and was soon out of sight and hearing. 

That same morning, before sunrise, Trédion crossed 
the boundaries of the department of the Ille et Vilaine, 
not more than ten leagues from his native village. 
From that moment he felt renewed strength animate 
him, and at six o'clock that evening he beheld the 
smoke rising from his humble home. Oh what happi- 
ness! Jeanne Marie was standing at the door looking 
along the road; and instantly recognising him, she flew 
with the children to meet him, and all embraced with 
the tenderest affection. 


After a while, Trédion thought it proper to explain 
matters ; but when he announced that he returned with 
his pockets almost empty, the family were thunder- 
struck, and Jeanne Marie had the cruelty to receive the 
present of the scissors without one word of thanks. 
The good woman could scarcely believe that 'Trédion 
was telling the truth, and begged him to relate all his 
adventures in detail. He did not require to be asked 
twice; and commencing from the first day he left them, 
ended by repeating word for word the advice given by 
the farmer of Fougéres in lieu of his money. 

‘So this is all you bring back to us for your six years 
of labour and absence ?’ said Jeanne Marie, interrupting 
her husband. ‘ Is it possible you have returned empty- 
handed ?’ 

This teproach reminded Trédion of the second loaf of 
bread. 

‘ It’s quite true,’ said he; ‘ but I forgot that Madame 
Laignelet sent you a loaf of bread made with her own 
hands.’ 

His pocket was soon opened. 

* Let us see,’ said Jeanne Marie, ‘if the women of 
Fougéres bake better bread than those of Elven.’ 

Trédion’s children leaped with joy at the sight of the 
white bread, so superior to the coarse oaten cakes they 
were in the habit of eating; but nothing could equal 
their surprise when, on cutting the loaf, the knife 
brought to light a purse containing fifty guineas, and a 
letter, the contents of which were spelled over by ‘I'ré- 
dion’s son, and were as follows :— 

* My dear Trédion—I trust this letter may reach its 
destination in safety, as it is intended for the messenger 
who carried it. Credulous and obliging as we know 
you to be, you would have run the risk of arriving 
at home as poor as you left it, if I did not force you 
to accept the advice given for nothing, although it 
really was worth the fifty guineas you were supposed 
to have paid me. It is not sufficient to have money, 
my dear Trédion; we must also know how to employ 
it. Make good use, therefore, of what you now possess ; 
and that God may bless you, is the wish of your old 
master, LAIGNELET.’ 

On finishing the perusal of this letter, Trédion and 
his wife fell on their knees to pray God to return a 
hundredfold the blessings with which it concluded. 
Jeanne Marie’s curiosity having only been suspended by 
this incident, her husband was obliged to continue his 
story for her satisfaction, relating, not without a shud- 
der, the history of the pedlars who had been robbed and 
beaten, aud the mysteries of the past night, in which 
Trédion had so narrowly escaped being charged with 
such a horrible crime. How precious did Laignelet’s 
advice now seem to Trédion’s poor wife! 

Prudence sometimes accompanies riches. Trédion 
and Jeanne Marie after again and again consulting over 
their gold, decided it was better to keep silent as to his 
adventures and his happy return, in order not to tempt 
the cupidity of their neighbours. It was only at the 
expiration of a few months that they employed the 
money, as Laignelet had advised, in the purchase of two 
fine cows, six pigs, and a pretty little cottage, with some 
land adjoining. Trédion felt very anxious to know 
what had occurred at the farm-house from which he had 
so narrowly escaped, and especially what had become of 
the two travellers he left there. The clergyman of the 
village alone appeared a safe confidant, and to him, after 
some time, he went, and gave an exact account of all he 
had seen and heard on his journey homewards. 

‘Wretched man!’ cried the priest; ‘through your 
fault two innocent men may be condemned to death, 
The trial is to come on to-morrow.’ 

‘God forfend!’ exclaimed Trédion in terror. ‘ What 
am I to do, sir?’ 

* Have you kept the piece of cloth?’ asked the clergy- 
man. 

‘ Here it is, fastened by a pin to the lining of my coat,’ 
replied Trédion. 

The clergyman then wrote a note, and giving it to 
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Trédion, said, ‘ You must set out at once for Rennes in 
my carriage, and not stop on any account until you 
reach the fate of the court-house. Then send in this 
note to the judge, with whom I am acquainted ; he will 
have you instantly summoned, and confront you with 
the jury, the prisoners, and the real culprits. Go now, 
and remember that you are the bearer of a decree which 
may save from death two innocent men.’ 

The next day, about two in the afternoon, the cler- 
gyman’s carriage drew up before the court-house at 
Rennes, and in a few minutes afterwards Trédion was 
standing in the presence of the judge. 

In truth that very day two men were to be tried for 
having entered the house of a rich farmer, and having 
murdered and robbed him while asleep. The accusation 
had been borne out by the young wife of the victim, 
who had made her declaration with the greatest con- 
fidence. According to her statement, the two mur- 
derers had fastened her to the bed-post, gagged her 
mouth, and bound her eyes, in which state she had 
been found next morning by the servants of the house, 
who instantly gave the alarm in the neighbourhood. 
The two prisoners, on whose persons had been found 
a purse filled with gold belonging to the murdered man, 
affected utter ignorance of the whole affair; but proofs 
were clear against them, and the defence made by their 
lawyer, eloquent though it was, only tended to confirm 
the court in the conviction of their guilt. After an 
hour’s deliberation, the jury had that moment returned 
to pronounce its verdict, when the judge (to whom a 
note had just been handed) with some agitation ad- 
dressed them, and said, ‘Gentlemen of the jury, an 
extraordinary circumstance has occurred: a new wit- 
ness has, without any summons, this moment arrived, 
and he declares his readiness to make a deposition in 
favour of the accused. I should deem myself unworthy 
of the post I occupy did I not request you to suspend 
your decision, which might one day prove both to you 
and to me a source of remorse.’ 

The judge then sent for Trédion, to whom the usual 
oath was administered, and he was desired to ascend 
the table. Every one present remarked the effect pro- 
duced on the young widow by the entrance of this wit- 
ness. She was seated near a tall young man, with 
whom she had frequently held counsel during the course 
of the trial. She now looked at Trédion, whom she 
at once recognised, in evident agitation; whilst he, 
encouraged by the prisoners’ lawyer, spoke out boldly 
and clearly. 

* My lord,’ said he, ‘before giving my testimony, I 
must request you will order the doors to be closed; for 
I am very much mistaken if the real culprits be not 
here present.’ 

At these words the young woman covered her face 
with her handkerchief, and the young man buttoned 
up his cloak. Trédion then began his narrative, and 
the murmurs of approbation from the audience proved 
that his testimony was believed: acquiring confidence, 
and becoming almost eloquent as he went on, he turned 
round towards the guilty woman, and pointing to her, 
said, ‘There is she who came to the window to speak 
to the stranger: I should recognise her even better if 
she would say a few words in a low tone to the man who 
is sitting near her; for that man is the assassin him- 
self: I know him by his figure, by his cloak, of which 
I kept a small pattern—here it is! Examine if this 
little bit of cloth be not wanting under the collar!’ 

This singular accusation, and this proof, of which 
they had not until now the remotest suspicion, filled 
the culprits with terror. While the jury were examin- 
ing the cloak, Trédion added, ‘ Let this man also pro- 
duce the bridle of his horse; and in it you will find 
three little holes made by me with the point of a pair 
of scissors.’ 

Trédion had proved enough: the assassin did not try 
to deny it; his accomplice fainted; and the farmers 
raised their hands to heaven, to thank God for their 
miraculous escape from an ignominious death. 


The court broke up, and new proceedings were insti- 
tuted against the true culprits, who were put into prison 
to await their trial: it took place three months later, 
when they were both condemned, and executed in the 
market-place. 

Trédion for the moment was the ‘lion’ of Rennes. 
But he soon set off for home, paying a visit on his way 
to the farmers whose lives he had saved. He and his 
wife ever after lived in happiness and comfort, and 
brought up their children in the love and fear of God, 
often repeating to them that ‘Good Counsel is better 
than Good Pay.’ 


SKETCHES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
TORPIDITY OF ANIMALS. 


Tue absence of the means of support for some animals 
in certain countries during winter leads to various ex- 
pedients of nature, which cannot be contemplated with- 
out great interest. One of the most noted of these 
expedients is migration—the removal of the animals in 
a body at the approach of winter to climes where they 
are sure of obtaining food. Another is the falling of 
the animals into a state of torpidity, during which, 
there being nearly a total cessation of waste, nutrition 
can be dispensed with. The most noted sleeping ani- 
mals, as they may be called, in our country are by no 
means low in the scale, being members of the highest 
vertebrate class—mammalia. 
the bat, which, while believed by the vulgar to be a 
kind of bird, is placed by naturalists very near our own 
species. 


The highest of these is | 


The other sleeping mammals are, however, | 


comparatively low in their class; there being of rodents, | 


the hamster and dormouse; and of insectivora, the 
hedgehog and tenric. No peculiarity of organisation 
has been detected as leading to this state. It appears 
to depend wholly on the external temperature. When 


the animal is kept in a warm place, and duly supplied | 


with food, it passes through its usual sleeping period 
in a state of sufficient liveliness. 

It is at the approach of cold weather, at the fall of 
the year, that the sleepers withdraw to places of safety, 
where they may pass the winter undisturbed. ‘ The 
bat retires to the roof of gloomy caves, or to the old 
chimneys of uninhabited castles. 
itself up in those leaves of which it composes its nest, 
and remains at the bottom of the hedge, or under the 
covert of the furze, which screened it during summer 
from the scorching sun or the passing storm. The 


The hedgehog wraps | 


marmot and the hamster [creatures much resembling | 


the rat] retire to their subterranean retreats, and when | 
they feel the first approach of the torpid state, shut the | 


passages to their habitations in such a manner, that it 
is more easy to dig the earth anywhere else than in 
parts which they have thus fortified. The jumping 
mouse of Canada seems to prepare itself for its winter 
torpidity in a very curious manner, according to the 
communications of Major-General Davies, on the autho- 
rity of a labourer. A specimen, which was found in 
digging the foundation for a summer-house in a gentle- 
man’s garden about two miles from Quebec in the latter 
end of May 1787, was “ enclosed in a ball of clay, about 
the size of a cricket ball, nearly an inch in thickness, 
perfectly smooth within, and about twenty inches under 
ground. The man who discovered it, not knowing 
what it was, struck the ball with his spade, by which 
means it was broken to pieces.” —(Linnean Transac- 
tions, iv. 156.’)* 


* Fleming’s Philosophy of Zoology, ii. 47. 
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In the torpid state, the temperature of the animal’s 
body sinks to about that of the surrounding medium. 
For example, it has been observed to go down from 100 
to 43 degrees of Fahrenheit; but the exterior of the body 
is colder than the interior. The breath is drawn at long 
intervals; digestion is entirely suspended, circulation 
nearly so. The irritability is so much reduced, that 
parts of the limbs of the animals may be cut off without 
their giving any signs of feeling. A shock of electricity 
failed to rouse a dormouse. Experiments have shown 
that the hybernating animals in a perfectly torpid state 
consume no oxygen, and can live in an air which will 
not support either life or combustion.* 

Reptiles, in as far as their sensibility to cold is greater 
than that of mammals, are more liable to fall into tor- 
pidity when exposed to the necessary conditions. It is 
well known that the frog and toad in this country 
spend the winter in slumber. Serpents and tortoises 
fall under the same rule in all countries where the tem- 
perature is sufficiently low. Aquatic reptiles, when 
about to hybernate, sink into the mud, and there repose 
for the season, the ailigator previously stopping up its 
mouth with a pine or cypress knot. Land reptiles, 
again, withdraw into crevices of rocks and hollows in 
the ground, taking care that these are so situated as to 
promise protection from enemies. It is not known that 
any fishes hybernate; the usually equable temperature 
of the water may make this less likely to take place; 
but it is known that they are capable of that entire 
suspension of life which occasionally takes place in 
reptiles under the influence of frost. ‘ The fish froze,’ 
says Sir John Franklin in the Narrative of his Journey 
to the Polar Sea, ‘as fast as they were taken out of the 
nets, and in a short time became a solid mass of ice, and 
by a blow or two of a hatchet, were easily split open, 
when the intestines might be removed in one lump. If 
in this completely frozen state they were thawed before 
the fire, they recovered their animation. We have seen 
a carp recover so far as to leap about with much vigour 
after it had been frozen for thirty-six hours.’ Toads 
have been in like manner frozen, so that their limbs 
might be broken off like pieces of glass without a drop of 
blood flowing, and yet, on being thawed, they survived. 

Snails are amongst the most noted of the invertebrate 
animals which thus occasionally withdraw from the 
whole business of existence. Seeking some quiet crevice 
or nook, they retire into their shells, draw to the oper- 
culum asa sort of door, thus closing up their house, 
and then go to sleep. It is remarkable of them that 
they can become torpid at pleasure, and independently 
of temperature. Bees, as is well known, fall into utter 
insensibility under a low temperature, and readily re- 
vive when properly warmed. Spiders spend the winter 
sleeping in the corners of their webs. The cricket, 
which has been ascertained to be as liable to torpidity 
under cold as any other insect, is remarkable for its 
systematically avoiding this fate in winter by migrating 
—for it is a migration—to warm kitchens, bakehouses, 
and cottage firesides, ‘where it multiplies its species, 
and is as merry at Christmas as in the dog-days.’t 

Some of the infusory animalcules have been found 
liable to suspension of life when merely dried. There 
are certain species which usually live in the mosses and 
gutters of house-tops. In summer, when the moss and 
the dust collected in the gutters become perfectly dry, 
it may be for months, the animalcules are dried up too, 
and lose every sign of life. Let a shower come, and 
they revive. In like manner the so-called ‘eels’ of 
mildewed corn, after lying dry, and to all appearance 
dead, for a long time, will come to life again on the 
application of a drop of water. Moisture has revived 
some animalcules after a torpidity of twenty-seven 
years. Of late years, it has been ascertained that ani- 
malcules, after being dried in the usual way, may be 
subjected to a temperature far above that of boiling 


* P. A. Browne of Philadelphia ; Report of American Geologists 
and Naturalists; 1847. 


+ Mr Gough, Nicholson's Journal, xix. 


water (284 degrees), and yet they may be restored to 
life by means of water.* It was once believed by 
naturalists that certain birds, the swallew in particular, 
hybernated at the bottoms of pools. This is now ge- 
nerally discredited, though not by all naturalists (see 
* Fleming’s Philosophy of Zoology’). 

Torpidity is regarded by an eminent French natu- 
ralist, M. Geoffroy St Hilaire, as ‘ a state of neutrality 
between life and death, into which certain animals are 
plunged in consequence of the stoppage of respiration, 
when it takes place under certain circumstances.’ It 
seems but reasonable to infer that animals, while in this 
state, make no progress towards decay; the time during 
which it lasts appears to be no deduction from the ordi- 
nary or proper term of their lives, but simply something 
over and above. As far as observation goes, it is a state 
to which there is no necessary termination, apart from 
a change of the circumstances which have led to it. 
Thus if the fish caught by Sir John Franklin had been 
kept in ice for any number of years, we may presume 
that they would have been as likely to revive at one 
time as another, and when they did revive, would have 
the same prospect of life before them as if they had 
never been congealed at all. There is reason also to 
suppose, with regard to at least some of the torpid ani- 
mals, that if they be entirely shut up from the external 
air at the time when the temperature changes, and the 
torpidity consequently ceases, they will remain alive so 
long as the air is excluded, though probably in a dor- 
mant state; and in such circumstances also, the ordi- 
nary processes of Jife being suspended, there is no neces- 
sary termination to the existence of these animals, any 
more than if the paralysing cold had been continued. 

It is difficult at least to account otherwise for the 
discovering of live toads and other réptiles in full-grown 
trees and blocks of sandstone and coal, of which there 
are so many instances on record; while, on the other 
hand, this supposition affords us an easy key to what 
has hitherto appeared a great mystery. Such facts are 
indeed disbelieved by many scientific men; but for the 
disbelief there is no ground whatever, except the diffi- 
culty which has been felt of accounting for the facts. 

M. Hubert, professor of philosophy at Caen, attests, | 
in the volume of the French Academy for 1719, the | 
finding of a live toad completely enclosed in the heart 
of an elm of the thickness of a pretty corpulent man; 
‘a more firm and sound elm,’ he says, ‘never grew.’ In 
1731, M. Leigne of Nantes laid before the Academy an 
account of a toad being found alive in an oak of still 
greater thickness, and which, from appearances, he 
thought must have been a prisoner for eighty or a 
hundred years. So familiar is this kind of fact in 
England, that, according to Mr Bree.f woodmen, when 
their axe rebounds against an unusually hard part of a 
tree, are accustomed to say a toad must be concealed 
there, the animal being always surrounded with a hard 
case. It is not difficult to understand how the toad 
‘gets there” When about to commence its winter 
sleep, it retires into any convenient hole it can find. 
Many take to crevices in trees. It is ascertained that 
this animal can squeeze itself through a very small 
aperture, in order to get the desired accommodation, 
Suppose that this is so small as to be too much grown 
up before next spring to allow of the escape of the 
animal, there is no doubt that the toad must remain a 
captive. It is known to be able to survive a long time 
in its ordinary state without food. Suppose that the 
next twelvemonth closes the aperture entirely, there we 
have the toad consigned to a vitality for which there is 
no necessary end but the destruction of its prison. Mr 
Jesse throws some light on this subject. * 1 remember, 
says he, ‘some years ago getting up into a mulberry- 
tree, and finding in the fork of the two main branches 
a large toad almost imbedded in the bark of the tree, 


* *Doyer on the Revivification of Tardigrada and Rotifera, 
Edin. Philosophical Journal, 1843, p. 28. 
+ Magazine of Natural History, Nov. 1834. 
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which had grown over it so much, that he was quite 
unable to extricate himself, and would probably in time 
be completely covered over with the bark. Indeed 
there seems to be no reason why, as the tree increased 
in size, the toad should not, in process of time, become 
imbedded in it, as was the case with the end of an 
oaken rail that had been inserted into an elm-tree 
which stood close to a public footpath. This being 
broken off, and grown over, was, on the tree being 
felled and sawn in two, found nearly in the centre 
of it.’* 

The instances of toads found in blocks of stone are 
80 numerous, that even a reasonable selection of them 
would be tiresome. Many have been authenticated in 
a manner which, for any ordinary kind of fact, would 
admit of no dispute. The celebrated Ambrose Pare saw 
a block split from which a live toad came out. In 
many cases, although only workmen were present at 
the discovery, the two pieces of the block remained, 
with their respective portions of the cavity, to testify 
the truth to all eyes. Mr John Murray says, ‘I have 
a toad in my possession, preserved in spirit of turpen- 
tine, taken from a cavity of the solid rock upwards of 
200 feet deep: the space was quite sufficient to con- 
tain the body of the animal, and the gentleman who 
presented the specimen to me saw it alive forty-eight 


| hours after its detachment from the rock.’t In Feb- 


ruary 1845, a live toad was liberated from a piece of 
shale in the Pendarran works, Glamorganshire. It was 


| of large size, but weak; it had no vision or feeling in 


its eyes, and a membrane covered its mouth, so that no 
food could be given to it. Its spine was also crooked, 
apparently in consequence of the confined space in which 
it had lain. Its continuing to live without a breathing 
aperture is no marvel in this animal, for the skin of the 
toad may be said to be one universal lung for the 
arterialisation of the blood. 

Dr Buckland some years ago made a number of ex- 
periments, in order to prove that toads could not long 
survive in such circumstances. They were conducted 
with an absence of ingenuity quite surprising in such a 
person. He enclosed a number of toads in compact 
sandstone, and a number more in porous limestone, and 
buried them under three feet of earth in his garden. 
After upwards of a year he took them up, when those 
immured in the sandstone were found dead and rotten, 
while those in the porous limestone were alive, but 
much emaciated ; from which he inferred that it is im- 
possible for toads to continue long alive in a state of 
complete abstraction from air and food.t It does not 
seem to have occurred to the experimentalist that the 
alleged confinement of toads in blocks of timber and 
stone might have commenced while they were in a state 
of torpidity, and that the change of temperature taking 
place where no means existed for the resumption of 
waking and active life, the animals would probably 
sleep on ad infinitum. The nicety of conditions required 
in such experiments is shown by what M. Geoffroy St 
Hilaire ascertained in the course of some which he made 
in the freezing of toads. He found that the animals 
only survived when the freezing was effected slowly. 

For some time there existed a geological objection to 
the alleged discovery of toads in stones—namely, that 
they were often said to be found in rocks so low as the 
carboniferous formation, a part of the series antecedent 
to the existence of reptiles. This objection, however, 
is now removed; for so many batrachian fossils and 
footsteps of batrachians have latterly been found in this 
formation, that the existence of toads at that epoch can 
no longer be doubted. We observe that Mr Lyell has 
lately given in his adhesion to this doctrine. 

We contemplate, then, the discovery of these pri- 
soners of the ancient world as standing in an interesting 
connection with that suspension of animal life usually 


* Gleanings in Natural History, p. 66. 
+ Magazine of Natural History, Sept. 1833. 
¢ Edin. New Philosophical Journal, April 1832. 


recognised under the names of torpidity and hyberna- 
tion. Apart altogether from the extraordinary con- 
sideration that here we see living animals whose age is 
to be numbered by millions of years, which have sur- 
vived the age of ichthyosaurs and pterodactyles, and 
to which the birth of the mammalian tribes was but as 
a passing event in the midst of a mighty series, these 
emancipated captives might be well worthy of the at- 
tention of naturalists, and particularly that class who 
devote themselves to the study of the fossil species. 
They are almost always described as in some way pecu- 
liar. For example, one found some years ago in the 
limestone of Carruber quarry in Linlithgowshire, was 
reported to us as having six toes. Now we know that 
the batrachian order have at this day a rudimental 
sixth toe (see ‘ Roget’s Physiology’), a fact at once sup- 
porting the authenticity of the report, which came only 
from labouring men, and showing how much we may 
lose in science by continually rejecting and neglecting 
everything for which we cannot readily account. 


VISIT TO THE CHINESE JUNK. 


One of the latest and most interesting sights of London 
has been the Chinese junk. The walls, omnibuses, and 
steamers have all concurred in placarding the Chinese 
junk—and as everybody has gone to see the Chinese 
junk, we went to see it also. A quarter of an hour 
by the Blackwall railway brought us to the remote 
extremity of the East India docks, in a recess of 
which, within a kind of paling, to secure privacy, lay 
the object of our curiosity. 

Getting within the enclosure, we see before us this 
very odd-looking craft, as if it were run ashore on the 
beach; a short platform giving access to its deck. The 


first appearance is startling. The whole thing has the | 


aspect of a monstrously large toy-ship; for besides 
being painted with divers gaudy colours, the sides are 
decorated with figures of dragons and other fierce crea- 
tures, designed, as may be supposed, to inspire terror 
in those who attempt to capture the vessel. 
of size, the junk seems to be of the dimensions of“a brig 
of about seven hundred tons; but from the clumsiness 
of her build, and the heaviness of her timbers, we should 
doubt her capability of carrying a cargo of that weight. 
The stem and stern rise so high above the level of the 
mid part of the deck, that the shape approaches the 
crescent form—a half-cheese well cut down in the middle; 
and to complete the resemblance to the last-mentioned 
article, she has not, as we understood, any keel. The 


In point | 


junk has three masts, nct connected by ropes with each | 


other, as in European vessels; and each mast is fur- 
nished with a yard, to which a sail is attached. On 
the top of the highest is a vane in the shape of an 
imaginary fish, the body formed of rattan work, the 
head and gills made of painted matting, with two pro- 
jections to serve as antenne, and to the tail are fixed 
long streamers. ‘The rudder is composed of enormously 
large timbers, and furnished only with a tiller or long 
handle: it requires as many as fifteen men to move it 
when the helm is sunk to its extreme depth in the 
water. At the stem, or front part of the vessel, are 
hung two anchors made of iron wood, each consisting of 
several pieces lashed together with bamboo. With a 
sailing apparatus so very primitive, it is difficult to 
see how the vessel could perform a voyage from China 
to England; and from the account given, the enter- 
prise was attended with much trouble. 

The junk, which is called the Keying, is not a new 
vessel; it has been many years engaged in the Chinese 
coasting-trade, and was purchased for the purpose of 
being brought as a curiosity to Europe. Considerable 
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address was required in the negotiation, as well as 
getting her safely past the Bogue forts. Captain Kellett 
commanded her; and assisted by a crew of thirty na- 
tives and twelve English seamen, with the officers, he 
has the merit of navigating her to England. She left 
Canton on the 19th of October 1846, rounded the Cape 
on the 30th of March 1847, and anchored at St Helena 
April 17th. Here, to the amusement of the islanders, 
she remained till the 23d, and then put to sea. The 
intention was to proceed direct to England; but the 
| mutinous state of the crew, and the shortness of pro- 
visions, compelled the commander to steer for America, 
and she arrived at New York on the 9th of July. After 
| being exhibited at that city and at Boston, the Keying 
departed for England on the 17th of February 1848. 
On the 15th of March she reached Jersey, whence she 
was towed by a steamer, and arrived in the Thames on 
the 28th—the whole voyage, including the different 
stops, occupying nearly a year and a half. During the 
voyage in crossing and recrossing the Atlantic, she 
proved herself an admirable sea-boat—that is to say, 
she stood out sundry violent storms and buffetings of 
the waves in a very surprising way. Her sailing capa- 
| cities, however, were proved to be most imperfect: 
when there was anything like a head wind, she went to 
leeward. How she survived the tumbling about in the 
angry waters, becomes intelligible on a slight inspection. 
| Besides the vast quantity of wood interiorly, there are 
|| twenty huge water-tight chests which form part of the 
fixtures, and by these means she is always pretty secure 
|| against sinking. We may now step on board, to have 
| a look at the deck and cabins. 

|| On going on board, we are surprised at the little 
| standing or walking room on deck. From a limited 
| clear space in the middle, stairs ascend to the higher 
|! portions fore and aft, far above our head. Large beams, 
gaudily painted, meet the eye everywhere; and before 
| us, on one side of the vessel, is an erection forming a 
|| galley or cooking-house, which seems a monstrous in- 
cumbrance. Within this cooking-house there are two 
large pans, fixed on brickwork furnaces, which open 
outside. Beneath the openings to the furnaces is a 
trough or fosse sunk in the deck, which being filled 
with water to receive the cinders that fall from the fur- 
naces, the risk of fire is avoided. We now descend to 
the saloon, which is half sunk below the deck, and half 
raised to form the first storey in the elevated poop. 

The saloon is thirty-two feet long, twenty-eight 
broad, and fifteen and a half feet in height. Detract- 
ing from this spaciousness, however, there are two 
beams traversing the length of the apartment, breast 
high, as if to bind the vessel in this direction; so that 
in crossing from one side to another it is necessary to 
stoop twice beneath these uncouth stays. With this 
exception, the cabin is tastefully arranged; its sides 
and ceiling are painted yellow, and plenteously covered 
with paintings of birds, flowers, monkeys, &c. On the 
sides there are also hung some Chinese paintings in 
frames and musical instruments. From the roof depend 
a number of lanterns of fanciful shape and variegated 
colours. ‘The Chinese, as is well known, are remark- 
ably fond of lanterns and lamps; and as a regulation of 
police, every person is bound to carry one after night- 
fall. ‘To such an absurd length do they carry this 
custom,’ says a printed account of the Keying, ‘ that 
when one of the batteries, which had fired upon the 
“ Alceste” in her passage up the Bogue, had been 
silenced by a broadside, and the soldiers who had 
manned it fled in the greatest alarm, instead of endea- 
vouring to escape in the darkness of the night, each 
man seized his lantern and climbed up the steeps 
behind the fort. The great lighted and painted balloons 
which they carried formed a most excellent mark for 
such of our marines as might wish to fire at the retreat- 


ing Chinamen, all fear of the consequences being for- 
gotten in the practice of their daily, or rather nightly 
custom.’ The saloon contains a round central table of 
beautiful inlaid wood, and a number of seats of equally 
tasteful construction. But the most remarkable piece 
of furniture is a cupboard-like shrine at the inner ex- 
tremity of the apartment. ‘This is a Joss-house, as it is 
called by the Chinese, from the Portuguese word deos, 
for god or deity, which they have ingrafted on their 
language. ‘The Joss-house, which has a considerable 
resemblance to a Punch’s show-box, contains in a sit- 
ting attitude the idol Chin-Tee, which is carved out of 
a solid piece of camphor-wood, and richly gilt. The 
odd thing about this female deity is, that she has 
eighteen arms, which spread out like a fan on each side, 
and in each hand is held an object in ordinary use, as a 
flag, an arrow, a bow, a flower, a bell, &c. The goddess 
sits so far within the Joss-house, that space is left in 
front for various devotional apparatus, among which is 
seen a censer containing gilt paper and pieces of scented 
wood, presented as offerings; a piece of the wood is 
slowly burning. Ascending to the deck, and then going 
up a flight of steps to the second gallery, we find 
between two small cabins a Joss-house for the use of the 
sailors, which is less ornamental than that below, but 
similarly provided with Joss-sticks and other votive 
offerings. ‘The idol in this Joss-house is the deity of the 
sea, with her two attendants, each with a red scarf. 
Along the top of the stern are ranged a number of 
small flags, which add to the gaiety of the exhibition. 

In this slight sketch we have omitted any notice of 
a variety of curiosities placed in glass cases, or scattered 
about the deck and galleries ; likewise a number of 
Chinese sailors and officers, who, in proper costume, are 
seen lounging about the ship, as if*very much at a loss 
what to do in the crowd of lady and gentlemen visitors. 
The Chinese sailors, it appears, were difficult to manage 
during the voyage. ‘ At first,’ says the account already 
quoted, ‘ they were very particular in the performance 
of their idolatrous customs, burning paper, beating 
gongs, &c. in honour of their gods; but after a while 
they became negligent. It ought more correctly to be 
said that they voluntarily abandoned them, on the repre- 
sentations of Captain Kellett. One of their most com- 
mon, and, to them, most highly-prized superstitions, 
was a belief in the efficacy of tying red rags on the 
rudder, cable, mast, and principal parts of the vessel, | 
which were considered safeguards against danger. On 
an occasion when they were apprehensive of being 
attacked by a Malay proa, they tied red rags to the | 
guns, and felt perfectly secure. One of their most 
revered objects was the mariner’s compass: before this 
they would place tea, sweetcake, and pork, in order to 
keep it true and faithful. ‘They gradually became 
accustomed to the European compass, and laid by all | 
their own but two, which were marked, at their request, 
with the thirty-two points in Chinese figures, and eight 
divisions. During the storms and hurricanes which the 
Keying encountered, they were at first exceedingly 
terrified, but were soon restored to comparative calm 
by observing the steadiness and confidence of the Eng- 
lish part of the crew. As soon as a storm was over 
they burned Joss paper in great abundance. A very 
interesting personage on board is Hesing, a mandarin 
of the fifth class, whose distinctive mark is a crystal 
button on the top of his cap. He is forty-six years old, 
intelligent, amiable, and gentlemanly. During the 
voyage he has learned a little English; but the Chinese 
idiomatic turn which he gives to the language, as well 
as the difficulty he has in pronouncing it, conspire to 
render him not easily understood, though he is very 
anxious to make himself so. Captain Kellett has also 
taught him to write his name in English characters, of 
which accomplishment he is somewhat proud. Like 
most of the educated Chinese, he writes his own lan- 
guage very beautifully.’ 

We left the Chinese junk very much gratified with 
all we had seen ; and as the vessel wili in all likelihood 
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be brought round to Liverpool, the Clyde, and other 
ports, after satisfying metropolitan curiosity, it is pro- 
bable that many of our provincial readers will have an 
opportunity of visiting this interesting specimen of 
Chinese ship-architecture. 


THE AGE OF TOWNS. 


Towns are certainly the most remarkable and interest- 
ing of human works. When the poet Cowper said, 
*God made the country, but man made the town,’ he 
unconsciously paid no small compliment to his own 
race, in as far as a large city is a wonderful thing for 
man to make. There the most prominent characteristics 
of human life are developed, and the progress of society 
in the knowledge of both good and evil is most dis- 
tinctly obvious. There, too, the remark that the greater 
part of human productions long outlast their authors 
appears substantially true, as there are few of all the 
cities of Europe in which we cannot read in street, and 
church, and dwelling, as it were, the handwriting of 
generations whose very graves are forgotten. 

Some of the inferior creation, such as rooks and 

beavers, have their towns also—chosen spots among old 
woods and streams—where they have built and burrowed 
from year to year, nobody knows how long; for their 
modes of life never vary: the successive inhabitants 
| form their nests or dams exactly as their ancestors 
formed them when the mossy oaks were young, and 
their homes retain no history. It is not so with the 
cities of mankind; the thoughts and characters of 
different ages seem built up in them; and the contrast 
which many European towns present to each other in 
this respect has been often observed by tourists. Some, 
like the Old ‘Town of Edinburgh, seem literally made of 
memorials of other times; and a stranger who walks 
their streets for the first time feels as if he were going 
back in the centuries. An enthusiastic Frenchman, in 
describing Abbotsford, called it a ‘ romance of stone and 
lime ;’ were the word altered to history, his description 
might suit those old-world cities. Others, like our New 
Town, have no story to tell of the past; but they speak 
mightily of modern improvement, popular progression, 
and advancement in what a German philosopher calls 
* the art of living.’ 

The two great divisions of the Scottish capital thus 
furnish illustrations of the old and new aspect of things. 
Some British and many continental towns are similarly 
divided, and the traveller at once recognises the periods 
to which their different portions belong. But the age 
of cities, like that of individuals, cannot always be 
guessed from their appearance. Some are comparatively 
young, but have caught an old-established business- 
like air, from the combined effects of brick, coal-smoke, 
and commerce. Some look modern and busy to the 
new-comer, while their back streets are full of dim 
traditional houses, and quaint spires are seen beyond 
their fashionable streets and new-built squares. Some 
are old in name and situation, though new in form and 
materials: terrible visitations of war, or tempest, or 
fire, have swept them, in the emphatic language of 
Scripture, with the besom of destruction, time after 
time, but still the town has risen from its ruins. 

Athens is an extraordinary instance of this class. It 
is, according to the most authentic history, the oldest 
city in Europe, having retained its present appellation 
for more than thirty centuries, through all the vicis- 
situdes of empires and creeds that have passed over the 
world in the lapse of that long period; and in spite of 
fires, sieges, and plagues, whose very enumeration would 
occupy more space than this article, still presenting to 
the traveller's view the same outline of magnificent 
ruins crowning the rocky citadel known as the Acro- 
polis, round whose base the city lies as it lay in the 
days of Plato. 

Constantinople is the next oldest city of Eastern 

| Europe. Its ancient name, as is well known, was Byzan- 


tium, having been built by the Greeks; but when Con- 
stantine became a Christian, the Romans, who were then 
strongly inclined to Paganism, showed so much hostility 
to the emperor’s religion, that he determined to transfer 
the capital of his empire to this city, on which, accord- 
ingly, his own name was conferred. Old authors inform 
us that a great concourse of inhabitants from all parts 
of his vast dominions were induced to settle there by a 
promise of freedom from taxes of every description for 
three years, whilst artificers thronged to it in crowds, 
owing to the liberal employment afforded by the erec- 
tion of palaces and other public buildings; so that Con- 
stantinoplis was styled the ‘ Eclipser of Rome.’ Nor 
must we forget that the Turks, whose capital it has 
been since they captured it under the last of Constan- 
tine’s successors, about the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, have given it the name of Stamboul, signifying in 
their language the * Queen of Cities.’ 

Rome is another example of durability, meriting al- 
most in this respect the name bestowed upon her in her 
days of old Pagan pride—the ‘ Eternal City.’ Founded 
upwards of seven hundred years before the Christian 
era, Rome is said to have been rebuilt three times over 
the ruins of successive cities, which in some parts are 
believed to lie more than sixty feet deep under the 
pavement of the present streets. 

Most of the old cities of Italy belong to as early an 
age, and it is truly surprising for how many centuries 
men have continued to congregate on the same spots. 


Florence, the capital of Tuscany, famous as the birth- || 
place of Dante, Michael Angelo, and many of the || 
greatest in Italian art and literature, and still celebrated || 
as one of the most beautiful cities of Europe, whose || 


palaces and picture-galleries occupy half the journals of 
our tourists, has kept her place beside the Arno for 
more centuries than have been chronicled. Dante thus 
refers to her history: ‘1 was an inhabitant of Florence, 


that city which changed her first patron, Mars, for St || 
John the Baptist ; for which reason the vengeance of the | | 


deity thus slighted will never be appeased, and if some 
remains of his statue were not still visible on the bridge 
over the Arno, she would have been already levelled to 
the ground ; and thus the citizens who raised her again 
from the ashes to which Attila had reduced her would 
have laboured in vain.’ So firmly did popular super- 
stition cling to Pagan relics in the middle ages: but it 
appears that the broken statue to which the Florentines 
attached so much importance was carried away by a 
flood that destroyed the bridge on which it stood, in the 
year 1337, without the ill effects which the citizens 
apprehended from the loss of their fancied Palladium. 
Milan, now the capital of Lombardy, is also of 
old foundation. The precise date can scarcely be 
ascertained; but it was an emporium of cheese and 
corn before the Christian era. The city was twice 
razed to the ground—first by Attila, king of the bar- 
barous Huns, who invaded the Roman Empire in the 
fifth century ; and afterwards by Frederic Barbarossa, 
emperor of Germany, who vowed not to leave one stone 
of it on another, because the inhabitants—whom he had 
obliged to appear before him, by way of satisfaction for 
a previous rebellion, with ropes about their necks—had, 
after his departure, paraded his own image through their 
streets equipped in a similar fashion. Redbeard—such 
was the meaning of the emperor’s surname—kept his 
word; and Milan has been taken, with more or less 
injury, by every conqueror from Charlemagne to 
Napoleon. During the ages of tilt and tournament, 
Milan was celebrated for the manufacture of armour, 
to the durability and beauty of which all the historians 
of those times testify; but when knightly fashions 
passed away before the invention of gunpowder and the 
advance of military science, the town returned to its 
earlier and more pacific commerce in cheese and corn, 
to which later centuries have added silk. Yet its 
cathedral, entirely built of snow-white marble, is still 


the admiration of all lovers of architecture; and its | 


traffic in the commodities we have enumerated confers 
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an almost equal distinction on Milan in the eyes of the 
commercial world. 

Naples, the city of Vesuvius, with whose bay and 
sky, lovely clime and lazy lazzaroni, so many views and 
descriptions have made the British public acquainted, is 
the successor of far older towns, which occupied almost 
the same site at the base of the great volcano, ages 
before its first- recorded eruption. ‘There stood the 
beautiful Parthenope of the Greeks, believed to be as 
ancient as Athens itself. It was succeeded by the 
Neapolis, or new city of the Romans, from which the 
present city derived its name, and was the chosen resi- 
dence of some, though not the best of their emperors. 
Since then, it has been overwhelmed by lava, rebuilt by 
princes, possessed by Goth, Saracen, Norman, Spaniard, 
and French by turns; but it is still the capital of the 
finest country in Europe, and the boast of its inhabi- 
tants, whose pride in it has dictated the proverbial 
saying, ‘ See Naples, and die!’ 

’ The two celebrated cities Venice and Genoa re- 
semble each other in age and origin, as they did about 


the close of the middle ages in political position and 
commercial importance. Some inhabitants of the eastern 
coast of Italy, who sought refuge in the isles of the 


| Adriatic from the horrors of the Gothic invasion at the 


beginning of the fifth century, were the founders of 
Venice; and some fishermen, who built their huts on a 
steep acclivity beside the western gulf at the same 
disastrous period, were the first inhabitants of Genoa. 
The power and splendour which both these cities at- 
tained, and their terrible contests for pre-eminence in 
Italy, occupy a prominent place in the history of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The commerce and 
colonies of Genoa penetrated as far as Krim Tartary; 


| and besides being at one period the most powerful state 
| in Europe—styled the bulwark of the Christian faith, 
| on account of its successful war against the ‘Turks—and 


the emporium of European commerce with the East, 
Venice is known to all the lovers of romance and 


| poetry from Tasso down to Byron. 


Padua ranks still higher in seniority. It was the 
birthplace of Livy, the Roman historian; and Virgil 
says it was founded over the grave of one of the com- 
panions of AEneas. It was devastated by Attila, taken 
by Charlemagne, and celebrated throughout the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries for the learning of its 
university and the beauty of its velvets; yet in our own 
days its ninety-six churches and twelve colleges are 
almost as well attended as they were in that distant 

riod. 

PeThe oldest town in France is Marseilles, there being 
historical evidence of its being built by a Greek colony 
in the same century with Rome; since then, Gauls, 
Romans, Goths, and Franks, as the ancestors of the 
modern French were called, have inhabited it in turn. 
It was twice burned down, and once literally desolated 
by one of those terrible plagues to which Europe was 
formerly subject; but it is still a well-known port of 
the Mediterranean, as it was in the days of Augustus. 

The foundation of Lyons is uncertain. Augustus 
made it the capital of Celtic Gaul. An imperial palace 
was subsequently erected in the city, whence the Em- 
peror Nero, of unenviable notoriety, is traditionally 
said to have issued a characteristic decree, by which all 
the poets of the town—who were, it appears, sufficiently 
numerous—assembled on the Ist of June at the temple 
of Apollo, in order to read their compositions before 
him, when the author of the best was rewarded with a 
laurel crown, and he of the worst had his choice to 
obliterate all he had written with his tongue, or be 
thrown into the Rhone. Whether this tale be true or 
not, history records that the city was burned to the 
ground, palace and all, by an accidental fire in the 
reign of that gentle censor of the press. The Burgun- 
dians made it their capital in the fifth century, after 
which, in spite of many conquests and inundations, it 
continued to rise in mercantile importance. The sect 
of the Waldenses was founded by Peter Waldo, a mer- 


chant of this city, in the twelfth century; and in the 
thirteenth it afforded refuge to all the Italians driven 
from their country by the wars of the Guelphs and 
Ghibelines. The still more sanguinary contentions of 
the Protestant and Catholic parties in the sixteenth 
century all but destroyed Lyons; and the frightful de- 
vastations of the first revolution, in which its name 
was changed to Ville Affranchie, are well known to all 
acquainted with the history of that extraordinary time; 
but Lyons is still the second city in France, retaining 
its old appellation, its wealth, and its silk manufac- 
ture. 

Paris is of a much more modern date. It was a small 
but fortified town in the days of Julius Cxsar, when the 
Romans took it from the Gauls; the Emperor Julian 
the Apostate erected, some say a palace, and others a 
fortress, on a small isle in the Seine, where now stands 
the church of Nétre-Dame, about the middle of the 
fourth century. The Franks took it in 496, and fixed 
there the capital of their kingdom; but history records 
that twelve francs was the whole sum of taxes collected 
monthly at the northern gate in the reign of Louis Le 
Gros; and the first paving of the streets took place in 
the year 1190. Though comparatively new, Paris has 
had its share of vicissitudes. The ‘ black death, as a 
frightful disease was called which ravaged Europe 
about the middle of the fourteenth century, left it 
almost depopulated; and in a terrible famine of the 
following age, a hundred thousand, being two-thirds of 
its whole inhabitants, perished in three months. It 
suffered many a siege, including that of the gallant 


Henry IV., against whom it was held by the partisans | 


of the League, till provisions began to fail, and the | 
king’s army hoped to take it by means of famine: but | 


Henry said he would never see the tapital of his king- 
dom starved for the sake of a crown, and therefore 
commanded a free passage to be allowed for provisions 
of all sorts, which noble conduct, says a historian of 
the period, ‘won him the city of Paris and the praise 
of all nations. From that time’ till the present, Paris 
has seen more riots and revolutions than any other 
European capital. 


It is strange that so small a portion of history should | 


be occupied by the metropolitan cities of Portugal and 
Spain. 
the ages of contest between the Moors and Christians 
for possession of the Peninsula. In the days of the 
Cid, the former was a Christian village, without wealth 
or commerce, being situated three hundred miles in 
every direction from the sea; and the latter was a 


Both Madrid and Lisbon owe their origin to | 


strong fortress of the Moors, taken by Alphons, first | 


king of Portugal, about the middle of the twelfth 
century, with the assistance of some English Crusaders 
and ships from the Hanse towns, or seven free cities of 
Germany, who sailed up the Tagus for that purpose: 
since which time Madrid has had many kings and fires; 
and the destruction of Lisbon by the great earthquake 
in 1755 is chronicled among the memorable events 
of Europe. 

London, which alone surpasses Paris in wealth and 
population, is known to be much older. But setting 
aside the story of its being founded by the giant Lud, 
a contemporary of the celebrated though somewhat 
uncertain King Arthur, history assures us that it was 
a Roman station in the reign of the Emperor Claudius, 
subsequently a city of the Saxons, and finally raised to 
metropolitan importance by William the Norman, who 
granted the citizens the following specimen of a charter, 
written on a morsel of parchment six inches long and 
one broad :—‘ William the king feiendly salutes William 
the Bishop, and Godfrey the Portreve, and all the 
burgesses within London, both French and English. 
And I declare that I grant you all law worthy, as you 
were in the days of King Edward. And I will that 
every child shall be his father’s heir after his father’s 
days, and I will not suffer any person to do you wrong; 
God keep you!’ 

It is a remarkable fact, that since the date of this 
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| barbarism of the period. 
| mastery, whose magnificent remains still attract the 
| attention of antiquaries, was erected on the same spot 


charter, London has never been actually taken, though 
often threatened by enemies, and frequently visited by 
fire and pestilence, which were particularly in darker 
times the great destroyers of cities. 

The early history of Manchester is highly curious. 
Originally a Roman station, and called Mancunium, it 
became in the Saxon times a subject of contention 
between the English and the Northumbrian Danes. 
When William the Conqueror compiled the Doomsday 
Book it appears to have had two churches. In the 
reign of Henry VIII. its charter was confirmed as a 
place of sanctuary; but the privilege was transferred 
to Chester in the following year, as it had been found to 
operate to the prejudice of the wealth, credit, and good 
order of the place. So late as the middle of the last 
century, an act was obtained to exonerate the town 
from the obligation of grinding corn at the free school 
mills; and no one dreamt of the immense cotton trade 
of which Manchester is now the emporium. 

Birmingham took its name from one of the followers 
of William the Norman, on whom the greater part of 
Warwickshire was conferred, by way of reward for his 
services in the conquest of England. ‘The baron was 
called Sir Hugh De Birmingham ; and in the eleventh 
century he built a castle, round which grew a village, 
inhabited by his retainers on the sloping banks of the 
Rea, where now thunder the thousand mills and forges 
of Birmingham. 

Bristol is mentioned among the fortified cities of 
Britain in the year 420. Its present name is said to 


| have been derived from that bestowed upon it by the 


Saxons—Brightstowe, the Pleasant Place. In the latter 
part of the eleventh century, a market is said to have 
been held there for slaves, according to the feudal 
In the following age a mo- 


by King Stephen. A still more interesting fact con- 
nected with the history of modern improvement is, 
that the first barge passed from Bristol to Bath in 
1727, the Avon being then for the first time rendered 
navigable. 

York rivals London in age, as it did in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries in almost everything. They 
were, in fact, rival capitals ; York being much about the 
size of old London, and far better fortified, as Edward 
III. expresses it in one of his proclamations, for ‘a 
bulwark to the land against the wasteful fury of the 
Scotch.’ Parliaments were occasionally held here; and 
one remnant of ancient grandeur still retained, besides 
its massive towers and gates, not to mention the cele- 
brated minster, is the title of lord conferred upon its 
mayor, who is the only civic chief in all England en- 
titled to that distinction besides the mayor of London. 

The two university towns Oxford and Cambridge 
are of uncertain age; they date at least from the Anglo- 
Saxon times. Cambridge appears to be the most an- 
cient, there being tolerable grounds for believing it of 
Roman origin. Many towns in England have the syl- 
lables chester and cester as part of their names, and are 
understood from that circumstance to be, at the latest, 
of Roman origin, while some are known to have been 
British. The term cester, or chester, is obviously: either 
from a castle (custrum) or a camp (castra), which had 
been placed upon the spot by the Romans. 

Of all English towns that have risen to any import- 
ance, Liverpool is the most recent, with the exception 
perhaps of its new rival, Birkenhead. In the year 1710, 
Liverpool was but a fishing village; and the first im- 
pulse to its prosperity was said to have been given by 
the Guinea slave trade, at that period regarded as a 
lawful branch of commerce even by Englishmen. A 
story is current that Liston the celebrated comedian 
being hissed one night by a Liverpool audience, re- 
minded them, by way of reprisal, that their city was 
built with the price of Guinea negroes, 

Scotland having scarcely any distinct history before 
the eleventh century, we can date none of her cities 


from an earlier period with any certainty. The twelfth 
century is the commencement of the era of her privi- 
leged towns, none of which at that time contained any 
buildings but such as could be rebuilt almost as quickly 
as they were destroyed by invaders. Perth and Aber- 
deen are among the oldest towns; yet the former, in 
the days of Bruce, is spoken of as only ‘a poor hamlet.’ 
Edinburgh was of no importance till the latter part of 
the fourteenth century. Glasgow, though an ancient 
episcopal city, and in the seventeenth century a hand- 
somely-built small town, may be said to have sprung 
forward in commerce and population within the same 
time as Liverpool. It is eminently a city of the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries. 

Prior to 1697, Greenock was but an unknown hamlet, 
where some herrings were occasionally caught; but in 
that year the directors of the Scottish Indian and Afri- 
can Company came to a resolution of erecting salt works 
on the Firth of Clyde, and in the following year the inha- 
bitants in vain petitioned parliament for a grant to build 
aharbour. Their failure in this project was supposed 
to have been owing to the hostility of the magistrates 
of Glasgow, who were jealous of the rising importance 
of the town; but the people of Greenock exhibited on 
this occasion an ingenuity and resolution which de- 
served to be successful. 


held their properties in feu, and agreed to assess them- 


town. Parliament had refused to sanction this tax, but 
the inhabitants were unanimous; and as ale was then 


land, a sufficient fund was raised to begin the harbour 
in the course of seven years. The whole expense was 
estimated at L.5555, which so alarmed the townsmen, 
that they agreed to transfer the harbour, with the tax 
already mentioned, into the hands of their superior on 
his advancing the money, which any mercantile house 
in Greenock would now consider as an item in its liabi- 
lities. 

The metropolis of Ireland is said to have been founded 
by the piratical Danes in the beginning of the ninth 
century, and from them it derived its present name, 
Dublin, which in old Danish signifies the black pool; 
but why this appellation was given, tradition assigns 
no reason. Certain it is that Dublin continued the 
stronghold of the northern invaders, and the repository 
of their plunder from all the surrounding country, till 
the English conquest under Henry II., who made it the 
capital of his Irish dominions, and received the homage 
of his new subjects in a large pavilion, ‘ well made,’ says 
a chronicler of the times, ‘with smooth wattles:’ nor 
was this regal residence much out of character with 
the rest of the city. Historians inform us that so late 
as the reign of Elizabeth the houses of Dublin were 
entirely constructed of wattles and clay: about this 
period brick began to be used: but the great increase of 
Dublin took place in the eighteenth century; and it is 
curious that no specimen of domestic architecture of an 
older date now exists within the liberties. 

Cork owes its origin, in the middle of the seventh 
century, to a kind of monastic school, which a friar, 
called by his countrymen St Finhar, established on the 
site of the present city, then a solitary marsh: round 
this seminary the town gradually grew; and after the 
invasion, an English colony held it for one hundred 
years against the neighbouring chiefs ; ‘ but they dwelt,’ 
says the ‘ Annals of the Four Masters,’ ‘in continual 
fear, shutting the gates at service and meal-times, and 
always from sun to sun, neither did they admit any 
stranger who carried a weapon.’ 

Towards the north of Europe, the towns, like the 
civilisation, belong to later times than those of the 
south. The cities of the Netherlands in general took 


the close of the middle ages ; Ghent, Bruges, Antwerp, 


and Amsterdam, were famous in the fourteenth, 


selves in the sum of one shilling and fourpence on each | 
sack of malt brewed into ale within the limits of the | 


their rise from the revival of commerce in Europe at | 


They entered into a contract | 
with their superior, Sir John Shaw, under whom they | 


the universal beverage of the labouring classes in Scot- | 
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fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries for the commercial 
wealth which flowed into each of them in turn. 

Cologne is believed to be the oldest city of Germany, 
being built by the Roman Empress Agrippina, and con- 
sidered ancient even in the thirteenth century, when 
its great cathedral was commenced, which was only 
half finished at the time of the Reformation, and still 
remains so. 

Berlin, the present capital of Prussia, originated in 
rude huts built in the marshes of the Spree by the 
Vandals, who sought refuge there from the conquering 
arms of a German prince, known in history as Albert 
the Bear; but having at length conquered that district 
also, he erected a fortress there in the middle of the 
twelfth century, which in process of time became a 
town, and took the present appellation ; it is not certain 
whether from the founder’s name or the savage cha- 
racter of the country, which is now one of the best 
cultivated and most civilised in Europe. 

The city of Leipsic is celebrated for two of the greatest 
battles of modern history; one.in the war of the Refor- 
mation, at which Gustavus king of Sweden fell, and the 
other in 1813, in which the army of Napoleon was 
utterly defeated, and still more so for its great book 
fair, frequented by all the trade of Europe: yet at the 
close of the tenth century its site was occupied by a 
small Sclavonian village, situated at the confluence of 


| the Barde with the Pleisse; and the first mention of 


Leipsic as a fortified city is in the twelfth century, in 
the time of Otho the Rich, who established the two 
fairs of Easter and Michaelmas. The origin of Ham- 
burg was a church and a fort which Charlemagne built 
to protect the frontier of his empire in that direction 
from the Pagan Saxons. 

Vienna, the Austrian capital, was once a Roman 
camp on the Danube, afterwards a stronghold of the 
Huns, from whom Charlemagne took it in the begin- 
ning of the ninth century; and it has experienced many 
a master and siege since, including that of the Turks 
at the close of the seventeenth century, from whom it 
was rescued by the celebrated John Sobieski, king of 


| Poland. 


The towns of the Baltic, including Stockholm and 
Copenhagen, were in the tenth century fortresses raised 
by the plundering Northmen, to which their ships 
brought home the spoils of southern and western 
Euro Warsaw, now the capital of Poland, and so 


| tragically involved in the history of that unfortunate 
| country, was founded so late as the twelfth century by 


the Teutonic knights, a military order of then Catholic 


| Germany, whose occupation was to defend the frontiers 


of Christendom from the northern Pagans; and by way 
of encouragement, the Pope conferred upon them a 


| grant of all the lands they could conquer north of 


the Elbe, which was, at the period of their establish- 
ment, considered the boundary of civilisation. 
Petersburg, the metropolis of the Russian empire, is 
well known to be the most modern capital in Europe, 
having been built almost as it now stands by Peter the 
Great in the early part of the last century: its old rival, 
Moscow, was founded by the Grand Duke Jurge I. in 
1147. Perhaps no city in the world has experienced 
greater vicissitudes than this ancient capital. It was 
twice burned to the ground by the Tartars, and once 
utterly destroyed by the Poles, who in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century conquered that part of Russia, 
which, compared with recent events, may well illus- 
trate how nations take their turn of power and pros- 
perity. We have thus glanced at the ages assigned to 
the different towns of Europe by the general current of 
history ; but it must be admitted that much uncer- 
tainty and many conflicting accounts exist on this 
subject, as the inhabitants of almost every town appear 
inclined to treat the age of their city exactly the reverse 
of their own, and tradition usually draws long bills on 
antiquity ; but setting aside these doubtful authorities, 
it is evident that some cities have existed as long as 
two, and even three thousand years. What millions of 


human beings must have lived and died within their 
bounds in the course of these changeful centuries! It 
has been calculated that the whole inhabitants of 
Athens, throughout its different generations, would 
trebly outnumber all the nations of Europe put to- 
gether; and even in the most recent of our great towns, 
how many successive generations have already grown 
up, and laboured, and passed away; so that to the 
newest, as well as the oldest among them, the philo- 
sopher’s remark is equally applicable, ‘ The history of 
poet truly written, would be the story of the 
world!’ 


ST ANDREW’S SOCIETY OF ADELAIDE. 


In Nova Scotia, Canada, and perhaps every other 
colony, there is a St Andrew’s Society—an association of 
Scotchmen, united to maintain friendly intercourse with 
each other; to assist poor wanderers from their native 
country, and to enjoy a festival one day in the year, the 
well-known 30th of November, or St Andrew’s Day, 
We sometimes receive colonial newspapers giving an 
account of these annual meetings ; and it is amusing in 
this, the home country, to observe the enthusiasm with 


which each speaker recalls—after dinner of course— | 
remembrances of the hills, the dales, the rivers of old | 


Scotland; the end of every three sentences being 
marked with tremendous cheers, and every speech fol- 
lowed first by all the honours, and then by a song or 
tune, such as ‘ John Anderson my Jo’, the ‘ Flowers o’ 
the Forest,’ or the ‘ East Neuk o’ Fife.’ 

A South Australian paper lately reached us contain- 
ing an account of one of these national reunions, which 
took place last St Andrew’s Day in Adelaide, at which 
about fifty Scottish and a few Engtish gentlemen were 
present— Mr Edward Stirling, J. P., in the chair. We 
specially notice this meeting in consequence of the 
oratory having been somewhat less convivial and more 
business-like than is usual on such occasions ; because 
more than one of the speakers made some observations 
on the subject of immigration; and also for another 
reason, which will immediately be noticed. The 


‘speech of the evening’ seems to have been that of | 
Dr Wark. After touching on the affections, and the | 
number of individuals who had left the blue hills of | 
Scotland for the bright sky and extensive plains of | 
South Australia, he came to the great question—‘ Have | 
our hopes been realised or disappointed in coming to | 


this land? For his own part, he would say that all 
reasonable hopes had been more than realised. 


The | 


bad odour which South Australia had got into at home | 


arose from various causes. 


Many scapegoats were sent | 


out, a disgrace to their friends at home, and nuisances | 


here. ‘These soon got rid of their money, and like 
the Prodigal Son, either contrived to go home, or write 
home dolorous and false accounts of the colony, which 
were readily believed, and earnestly circulated by dear 
mammas and fond papas. Instead of saddling their 
poverty on themselves, they maliciously saddled it on 
the land, on which they had wantonly spent their means. 
Others came here with the view of rapidly making for- 
tunes, and returning quickly to spend their days in their 
native land. The high price of stock, labour, and food, 
at the onset, with sudden depression in value of every 
species of produce, blasted their hopes, and soured them 
at the colony, which they either left, or wrote of with 
disgust. The bad accounts from the many swallowed 
up, like the lean kine, the good from the few; and 
at length our celebrated countrymen, the Chamberses, 
through their'extensively-circulated Journal, sealed the 
fate of emigration to this land among the labouring 
masses. The minds of the best people are sometimes 
abused ; and it is to be hoped that the same honourable 
journalists will live to make some amends for the injury 
they have unwittingly done them.’ 

Here we take leave to interrupt the doctor. Thank- 
ing him for his compliment, we protest against the 
assumption that we ever said a word in disparagement 
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of South Australia unwarranted by the general infor- 
mation which a few years ago reached Great Britain 
respecting the colony, or by the actual results which 
followed. What we chiefly maintained was, that no 
colony could expect to thrive which did not betake 
itself to earnest industry; and that vast numbers in 
South Australia, having to all appearance relinquished 
an industrial career, in order to gamble in ‘ town lots,’ 
ruin must inevitably follow. And did not the most 
ruinous consequences ensue, not only as respects the 
gamblers themselves, but the agricultural and pastoral 
interests? We are glad to think that bitter experience 
has cured this mad spirit of gambling, and that each 
man, instead of trying to pick the pocket of his neigh- 
bour, has betaken himself to his own proper line of 
industry. Changed in social character, with enter- 
prising settlers spreading over its surface; blessed with 
one of the finest climates in the world; and suitable 
alike for the husbandman and store farmer—South 
Australia, as was lately noticed in the present Journal, 
offers a favourable field for a judiciously-conducted sys- 
tem of immigration. With this explanation, required to 
set us right with our South Australian friends, we may 
allow the doctor to proceed :— 

‘Since the settlement of this colony, the land had 
yielded her increase bountifully, while her flocks and 
herds had prospered beyond the most sanguine expecta- 
tions, The fruits of the temperate climates, and many 
of tropical, are matured here to perfection. The land 
is capable of producing in abundance the necessaries, 
and even the luxuries of life. Some ten years ago 
this colony was a wilderness. Look now at the city 
of Adelaide—let us travel the length and breadth of the 
land, and witness stations on every available spot— 
and then we may see a literal fulfilment of the saying 
of the sacred poet—“ The wilderness and solitary 
places shall be glad; the desert shall rejoice and bloom 
like a rose.” As regards the climate, it is adjudged to 
be delightful, notwithstanding the occasional extremes 
of heat ; and to speak professionally, he could bear tes- 
timony to its healthiness. In the hot season, disease 
was certainly severe among children in town; but go to 
the bush, and look at the little urchins waddling with 
bullock whips in their hands before they can lisp, and 
driving the plough before they are fit to be taught to 
read. In fine, this climate was delightful and salu- 
brious, the soil abundantly productive; and to crown 
all, were not the bowels of the earth teeming with the 
richest and most useful mineral ores, and stones time 
immemorial termed precious? This colony was estab- 
lished to be, politically speaking, a self-supporting 
colony; but in the wide range of her Majesty’s domi- 
nions, was there a known spot more capable of eventually 
being literally so? Abounding in the staple articles of 
food and raw materials of clothing, with an inexhaus- 
tible supply of useful and valuable minerals both for 
manufacturers and circulating medium, the time was 
likely to come when the supply we now draw from 
home and other countries might be manufactured 
within our own limits. Strong inducements had been 
held out to induce the labouring classes to come to the 
colony; and had they been disappointed? Most 
assuredly not. Whoever had not succeeded must 
blame himself, or must have met with extraordinary 
calamities. All who were willing and able to work 
found employment, at a rate of remuneration by which 
they could raise themselves in their circumstances. 
Many who came pennyless to the colony were now ex- 
tensive proprietors : they now possessed property, and 
enjoyed a plentiful table, while their labouring com- 
panions they had left behind had wasted their bodies 
for a scanty subsistence, and were now beginning to see 
old age coming prematurely upon them.’ 

Dr Cumming was the next speaker, and he is equally 
pointed in his observations. ‘It is the object of our 
society,’ says he, ‘to open up an intercourse with Scot- 
land—the land of our fathers; and by giving informa- 
tion that can be relied on, unfold the capabilities of this 


great country. We all know that very many industrious | 
farmers, mechanics, and labourers, can improve their | 
circumstances vastly by emigration; and the smiling | 


land of our adoption holds out her ample arms to wel- 
come them. Though Scotland were to-day entirely 
freed from her entails, yet to the labouring man it 
would give little hope of rising above that of a labourer, 
or at most a poor tenant. Last century, delvers and 
ditchers were poorly paid, and it is no better now that 
the population has doubled. Here a few years of what 
at home would be considered moderate summer labour, 
affords the means of purchasing and stocking a freehold 
farm ; and thus affording what to every well-principled 
man is the height of his ambition—provision for his 
family, and sitting under his vine and fig-tree, none 
offering or daring to make him afraid.’ 

Mr Frew, another speaker, says, ‘ We know of the 
distress at home; and if we could induce the starving 
peasantry to cast their lot among us, we should be help- 
ing them as well as ourselves. Let them come here— 
they would be heartily welcome.’ 

Alluding to the pastoral character of the colony, Mr 
Cumming speaks of the great impetus imparted by 
the introduction of Australian wool into the woollen 
manufactures of Scotland. Formerly, the Scotch manu- 
facturers contented themselves with working only Bri- 
tish wools, and so long as they did so, they carried on 
but a poor trade. A new state of things ensued on the 


introduction of the fine wool of Australia into the ma- | 


nufacture of tartans and tweeds. ‘ For years this new 
and peculiar trade,’ says Mr Cumming, ‘ has been flou- 
rishing ; and Scotland now stands at the very head of 
this branch of industry, and has produced a quality of 
goods fitting for, and yielding comfort to, royalty. It 
must delight them all to know that Hawick, Jedburgh, 
Galashiels, Menstrie, Alva, Tillicoultry, Stirling, and 
Bannockburn are flourishing from this cause. He could 
not forget that Perth, Crief, Auchterarder, and Auch- 
termuchty, boast of their Galas.’ The pastoral interest, 
through whose agency the wool was produced, ‘ was a 
great one. He believed that in the Australian colonies 
there were about 6,000,000 sheep, besides cattle. In 
this province there were about 1,000,000, and yielding 
a steady increase. As fine wool was produced as was 
anywhere to be met with; and though sometimes a 
little carelessness had been complained of, yet there was 
every prospect of future praise as well as profit. The 
pastoral life had ever been the embiem of happiness, 
and honourable to all, from Abel downwards, and 
in this country it appeared to be a truly pleasant 


one.’ 

Next follows a speech on the mining interest. The 
discovery of mineral wealth has given a prodigiously 
increased value to the colony ; * but,’ says the speaker, 
* we are crippled for want of labourers.’ 

We may here drop the curtain on the scene. The 
thing that strikes us throughout the proceedings is the 
iteration of the cry —‘ want of labourers.’ Give us 
plenty hands to help us to till the lands, to tend the 
sheep, to dig in the mines, to drive our cars, and other- 
wise assist us, and we will show you what we can do, 
not only for the colony and ourselves, but for the labour- 
ers themselves! Let us hope, as we said on a late occa- 
sion, that this cry for labour proceeds on no unsound 


consideration of what is due to labourers when they - 


arrive ; and that it will not be followed by a reaction 
like that which already occurred when bands of emi- 
grant labourers, instead of being employed at fair 
wages, required to be supported for a time as paupers. 
We desire, in short, to see a properly-conducted system 
of emigration, not a heedless outpouring of human 


beings, likely to cause a glut in the market of labour, | 


It would very greatly tend to promote confidence in 
demands for labourers or anything else, if the colonists 
—we speak not of South Australia alone—would on all 
occasions apply direct to the people at home, and not 
leave their wants to the chance of being imperfectly 
heard of through the colonial papers, which few in 
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Great Britain see, or what is equally useless, through 
| the enginery of the colonial office. The St Andrew’s 
| Society of Adelaide, for example, is stated by one of the 
speakers at the above meeting to have for its object to 
| ‘open up an intercourse with Scotland, and by giving 
| information that can be relied on, unfold the capabili- 
ties of this great country.’ This is a useful and praise- 
| worthy object ; but why is it not carried into execution 
| by the immediate dissemination throughout Scotland 
| of such information as the society can vouch for— 
| names of members being appended? As far as we 
have heard, nothing of the sort has been done; the 
society to all appearance contenting itself with a notice 
in a colonial newspaper, which not a dozen people in 
Scotland will ever see, and which has come into our 
hands only through the kindness of a friend. We 
repeat a hint which cannot be too frequently offered to 
the colonists—* You will never get what you want from 
the mother country till you appeal by direct address to 
the people!’ Any communication of this kind will be 
gladly received from the St Andrew’s Society of Ade- 
laide, and we hope that such will be current amongst 
us before the next 30th of November. 


THE LONDON BAKERS. 


A MOVEMENT, as may be known, has lately been made 
towards meliorating the condition of the London ope- 
rative bakers, which, from the following evidence of Dr 
Guy, laid before parliament, must be acknowledged to 
be bad enough. 
‘ The journeymen bakers of London are almost with- 
out exception overworked. From 18 to 20 hours of 
continuous occupation, with perhaps a nap of from an 
hour to two hours on a board, may be stated as the rule 
with the large majority of the trade, It often happens 
towards the end of the week that the poor fellows are 
employed without rest or sleep for more than 48 hours 
onastretch. The wages which the men receive varies 
from 103. to L.1, 10s. a-week. The average will be 
about 16s. or 17s. A foreman will get from L.1 to 
L.1, 10s.; a second hand 16s. to L.1, 1s.; and a third 
hand from 10s. to 14s., in addition to an allowance of 
| bread and flour. Considering the rate of wages in other 

trades, and the amount of work required of them, they 

are very badly paid. One reason of the low wages of 
| journeymen bakers is undue competition. A man can 
set up as a master baker with very moderate capital ; 
hence this trade is naturally overstocked, and profits 
are reduced so low, that many of the masters can 
only live by overworking and underpaying their men. 
Another circumstance which tends to reduce wages, 
and which is at least as effective as competition itself, 
is the bad state of health of the journeymen bakers, 
brought on by the very overwork of which I have been 
speaking. In all sickly trades there must always be a 
great number of men thrown out of work by illness ; 
young healthy recruits are constantly coming up from 
the country to supply their place ; and thus the labour- 
| market is overstocked, and that, too, with men impo- 
verished by illness, and too glad to be taken into em- 
ployment on almost any terms. I do not attribute their 
liability to disease entirely to overwork. They are 
exposed to heat, which, while it exhausts them, renders 
them liable to colds, and seems to favour determination 
of blood to the head; to dust from the flour, which 
irritates the lungs ; and to severe exertion, which leads 
to palpitation, diseases of the heart, and apoplectic 
| seizures. There is also in the habits of the journeymen 
bakers something which tends still further to impair 
their health, They do not employ the only holiday 
they have in the week—the Saturday evening—in a 
manner likely to recruit their strength, preserve their 
health, or improve their morals. ‘They meet at public- 
houses—not merely for the purpose of recreation, but 
when out of work, they use them as places of call. The 
bakers, I believe, have the character of being a dissi- 
pated body of men; but exposure to heat, overwork, 


and one evening in the week only for recreation, are 
circumstances favourable neither to mind nor body. 
They have not even the Sunday to themselves; for in 
the morning, and at noon of Sunday, they have to 
attend to the baking of dinners, They might go to 
church in the afternoon ; but it is the natural tendency 
of the overwork to which they are subject to indispose 
them to frequent the church. The bakers, as a class, 
are short-lived. There are few old or even middle-aged 
men among them. The oldest man I saw was 65, but 
I believe there are a few older men at work. The ave- 
rage of the whole 11] was only 30? years. I look upon 
this low average age of the journeymen bakers as a 
proof of the unhealthiness of their occupation. It is 
only to be accounted for by premature death, and the 
constant influx of young men to supply the place of the 
deceased. 
health ; that is to say, with healthy florid complexions, 
The diseases to which the bakers are most subject are 
rheumatic fever, erysipelas, inflammation of the lungs, 
and consumption; but especially the last two are their 
most severe and fatal maladies. The less severe dis- 
eases of which they complain are colds, rheumatism, 
indigestion, bowel complaints, skin diseases, and bleed- 
ing at the nose. Ruptures are common among them, 
I should think that there is no class of men, excepting 
perhaps the grinders of Sheffield, so liable to severe 
diseases of the chest as the bakers. 

‘Of 111 whom I examined, 19 had had some severe 
and lingering disease of the lungs, and 89 complained of 
being subject to less severe disorders of the chest. If 
the two numbers be added together, no less than 108 
habitual or severe diseases of the lungs will have to be 
divided among 111 men. I attribute in part the dissi- 
pated habits with which the bakers are charged to their 
being overworked. People who have but one evening 
to themselves in the week, who have no time to culti- 
vate their minds, and who are always in a state of 
bodily exhaustion, must be in great danger of finding 
the public-house too attractive. 


Ifound none in what may be termed robust_ 


‘The bakers are exert- | 
ing themselves for the abolition of night-work; and | 


from what I can understand, there would be no difficulty | 
in doing away with it altogether, except the opposition | 


of a minority of under-priced bakers, whose profits 
arise from exacting an excess of labour from the men; 


that is to say, the majority of the trade are the slaves | 
of the minority. The great majority of the bakers are | 


from Scotland, a large number from Devonshire, and 
several from the other western counties: a few from 
Ireland, Scotland is the great nursery of bakers. 
master bakers in Scotland and the western counties of 
England are in the habit of employing only apprentices, 
who are dismissed as soon as they are out of their time, 
and are thrown on the English labour-market. Most 
of them, I believe, come to London; and this adds to 
the competition by which the wages of labour are 
beaten down.’ 

Dr Guy further mentions that the great majority of 
masters and men look alone for a remedy to the inter- 
ference of the legislature. It would seem almost un- 
necessary to say that any expectations of this kind must 
prove fallacious. Further than the general enforcement 
of certain sanitary regulations, nothing can be advan- 
tageously done by the legislature, unless it be the aboli- 
tion of the window duties. But strangely enough, the 
very legislators who are seen lamenting over the dark- 
ened condition of the.workshops in which the poor 
operative bakers of London are doomed to toil, divided, 
if we mistake not, against the repeal of the duties levied 
on windows, As regards the general question, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to see how, according to existing tastes, 
and in present circumstances, the condition of operative 
London bakers is to be improved. A loud and ver 
just complaint is made against night-work; but all 
know that this is caused by the public demand for hot 
rolls at breakfast, and there can be no possible remedy 
till the use of that species of bread is abandoned: then 
comes the excessive competition among employers, 
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which renders the smallest saving necessary: and 
lastly, the great overabundance of labour in proportion 
to the demand. Although one of the most slavish and 
deadly professions, young men crowd into it without 
the slightest regard for consequences. ‘The vast redun- 
dancy in the labour-market is, in short, the main cause 
of the sufferings endured by the bakers; and we fear 
that this evil, to such an extent as may seem desirable, 
is not likely soon to be remedied. 


A HEALTHY SKIN. 


The scarf-skin is being constantly cast off in the form of 
minute powdery scales ; but these, instead of falling away 
from the skin, are retained against the surface by the con- 
tact of clothing. Moreover, they become mingled with the 
-unctuous and saline products of the skin, and the whole 
together concrete into a thin crust, which, by its adhesive- 
ness, attracts particles of dust of all kinds—soot and dust 
from the atmosphere, and particles of foreign matter from 
our dress: so that in the course of a day the whole body, 
the covered parts least, and the uncovered most, becomes 
covered by a pellicle of impurities of every description. If 
this pellicle be allowed to remain, to become thick, and 
establish itself upon the skin, effects which I shall now 
proceed to detail will follow. In the first place, the pores 
will be obstructed, and, in consequence, transpiration im- 
peded, and the influence of the skin, as a respiratory organ, 
entirely prevented. In the second place, the skin will be 
irritated both mechanically and chemically ; it will be kept 
damp and cold, from the attraction and detention of mois- 
ture by the saline particles, and possibly the matters once 
removed from the system may be again conveyed into it 
by absorption. And thirdly, foreign matters in solution, 
such as poisonous gases, miasmata, and infectious vapours, 
will find upon the skin a medium favourable for their sus- 
pension and subsequent transmission into the body. These 
are the primary consequences of the neglected ablution of 
the skin. Let us now inquire what are the secondary or 
constitutional effects. If the pores be obstructed, and the 
| transpiration checked, the constituents of the transpired 
fluids will necessarily be thrown upon the system; and as 
they are injurious, even poisonous, if retained, they must 
be removed by other organs than the skin. Those organs 
are the lungs, the liver, the kidneys, and the bowels. But 
it will be apparent to every one that if these organs 
equally, or one more than another, which is generally the 
ease, be called upon to perform their own office p/us that 
of another, the equilibrium of health must be disturbed, 
and the bce organ must suffer from exhaustion and 
fatigue, and must become the prey of disease. Thus ob- 
viously and plainly habits of uncleanliness become the 
cause of consumption and other serious diseases of the 
vital organs. Again, if the pores be obstructed, respiration 
through the skin will be at an end, and as a consequence, 
the blood, deprived of one source of its oxygen, one outlet 
for its carbon, the chemical changes of nutrition will be in- 
sufficient, and the animal temperature lowered. As a con- 
| soquence of the second position, cutaneous eruption and 
diseases will be engendered, and the effects of cold mani- 
fested on the system, and the re-absorption of matters once 
separated from the body will be the exciting cause of other 
injurious disorders. The third position offers results even 
more serious than those which precede. If a pellicle of 
foreign substance be permitted to form on the skin, this 
will inevitably become the seat of a detention of miasmata 
and infectious vapours. They will rest here previously to 
being absorbed, and their absorption will engender the 
diseases of which they are the peculiar ferment.— Wilson's 
Treatise, 


A PLEA FOR HEDGE AND OTHER BIRDS. 


Farmers and gardeners are sad enemies to hedge-birds. 
Making up their minds that they are enemies, and only 
such, they destroy them with an unsparing hand. They 
put a premium on their heads—their eggs—their young— 
their nests. They add cupidity to the destructiveness of 
youthful depredators, and goad them on to destroy, far 
and wide, every bird which builds a nest, as if it were 
amongst the thorns and thistles wherewith the Almighty 
had cursed our race. The ignorance of this is as great as 
its cruelty. Very often they hire the destruction of their 
best friends, and then grumble that their crops are gone 


by the aphis and the caterpillar. They grudge the bird 
the food which harbours the parent; and therefore it 
escapes, and breeds ten millions of consumers. We re- 
member some sapient entry in an antique parish book, 
when the constable ‘ payd for vi. tomtits’ heads;’ and can- | 
not but pity the poor wretches who have evidently more | 
money than wit.—/armers’ Journal. 


SONNET. 
BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 


Ye who the lack of gold would plead as lack 
Of power to help another, think not so; 

But where the stumbling steps of sickness go, 
Follow with friendly foot ; and in the track 
Of life, when ye encounter, ’midst the snow, 
Bewildered wanderers, turn not proudly back, 
But lead them gently from their walks of wo 
By such kind words as cast a brighter glow 
Than gold around them. Oh be sure of this— 
The alms most precious man can give to man 
Are kind and truthful words ; nor come amiss 
Warm sympathising tears to eyes that scan 
The world aright! The only error is, 

Neglect to do the little good we can! 


SONNET TO THE BUTTERCUP. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ A TRADESMAN’S LAYS.” 

WILL no one sing of thee, thou pleasing flower, 

With livelier tint than daisy e’er put on? 

Who, when warm Phebus gives to May her dower, 

Smiling art seen the grass-green meads among ; 

What time the cuckoo tunes his mellow flute, 

And on the sward the grasshopper we hear, 

’Tis then all gaily in thy yellow suit 

A smiling floral star thou dost appear. 

Memory wipes off the dust of time, and brings 

Sweet recollections of those joyous hours, 

When wandering gladly near Dove's pleasant springs, 

I culled a copious harvest of thy flowers ; 

With pinafore filled out—a venturous boy 

I tumbled in the grass, and shouted wild for joy. 

Evonr. 


THE MIND. 


Of all the noble works of God, that of the human mind 
has ever been considered the grandest. It is, however, 
like all else created, capable of cultivation; and just in 
that degree as the mind is improved and rendered pure, 
is man fitted for rational enjoyment and pure happiness. 
That person who spends a whole existence without a 
realisation of the great ends for which he was designed; 
without feeling a soaring of the soul above mere mer- 
cenary motives and desires; not knowing that he is a por- 
tion, as it were, of one vast machine, in which each piece 
has a part to perform, having no heart beating in common 
with those of his fellow-men, no feelings in which self is 
not the beginning and the end, may well be said not to 
live. His mind is shut in by a moral darkness, and he 
merely exists, a blank in the world, and goes to the tomb 
with scarcely a regret. Such beings we have seen and 
wondered at—wondered that a mortal, endowed with so 
many noble qualities, and capable of the highest attain- 
ment of intellectuality, should slumber on through a world 
like ours, in which is everything beautiful and sublime, to 
call forth his energies and excite his admiration—a world 
which affords subjects for exercising every lively attribute 
with which we are gifted, and opens a scene of the richest 
variety to the eye, the mind, and the heart, and of such 
a diversified character, that we may never grow weary. 
If, then, you would wish to Jive, in the true sense of the 
term, cultivate the mind, give vent to pure affections and 
noble feelings, and pen not every thought and desire in 
self. Live more for the good of your fellow-men, and in 
seeking their happiness you will promote your own.— | 
Zion's Herald. 
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